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Lesson Calendar 


z. January 6.—God the Creator... .......... Gen. 1: 1-25 
2. January 13.—Man Made in the Image of God . Gen. 1 : 26 to 2:3 
3. January 20.—Man’s Sin and God’s Promise. . Gen. 3 : 1-6, 13-15 
4. January 27.—The Story of Cain and Abel. . .. . Gen. 4: 315 
5, February 3.—Noah Saved inthe Ark ...... Gen. 8 : 1-16 
6. February 10.—Abram Called to be a Blessing . . . Gen. 12: 1-8 
q. February 17.—Lot’s Choice... ........ Gen. 13 : 1-13 
8. February 24.—God’s Covenant with Abram. . . Gen. 15: 2, 5-16 
a. March 3.—Abraham Pleading for Sodom Gen. 18 : 16-33 
10. March 10.—Isaac a Lover of Peace . . Gen. 26 : 12=25 
11. March 17.—Jacob and Esau. ....... Gen. 27 : 15-23, 41°45 
12. March 24.—Woes of Drunkenness ..... : Isa. 28 : 7-13 
13. March 3t.—Easter Lesson, .... +s 1 Cor. 15 : 12-24, 55°58 


Or, Review. 


Plea of a Thoughtless Soul 
By Rubie T. Weyburn 


TTUNE my ear to the cry of need, 
Jesus, Saviour of men, I plead ; 
When the impotent speak, let my heart attend, 
And the sin-sick find, as I pass, a friend. 


Nay, more: let me see, though no voice cry,— 
A turn of the head, a glance of the eye,— 
Who out of the throng hath need of me; 

Grant me the grace of sympathy. . 


Other graces for better men. 

I, so selfish, shall praise thee when 

I hear no more at set of sun 

The Spirit’s reproach,—‘* This ye might have done!" 


GENEVA, N. Y. 


—E-D\L_T-e RIABK 


For Whom Do We Work ? 


Choosing a master is more important business 
than choosing a servant. Yet most persons, whether 
the mistress of a house, or the head of a corporation, 
or the foreman of a department, think more about the 
less important choice. ‘*For whom do / work ?’’ is 
the gravest question in the universe. Many of us 
have never fairly considered the question, and would 
rather not. -We know for whom we ought to be work- 
ing, but do we dare face a cross-examination in the 
matter? Suppose we should make our own the prayer 
that an earnest Christian man has uttered: ‘That I 
may lose sight of pay, and of the approval both of 
others and of my own conscience, and simply repre- 
sent Christ and be responsible to.Him.’’ 


x 
God’s Compliments 


Every burden laid upon us is a compliment from 
God. An employer does not commit great responsi- 
bilities to incompetent workers. The more important 
the work is, the more careful he is to select only those 
who can safely represent him in the way they should 
while carrying that responsibility. So with the afflic- 
tion and sorrow and business and household cares 
that are bearing down to-day upon many of God's 
children. The Father de/ieves in those to whom he 
is entrusting such burdens, and he is showing his con- 





fidence in their ability to represent Him by the way 
they meet such responsibility. How disappointed 
God must be when a child of His proves that His con- 
fidence in that one was misplaced ! 


x<— 
The Unspoken Teaching 


Our words are the least effective part of our life. 
The truth they utter may be beyond question, but 
even that truth will fall flat and lifeless to the ground 
unless our life shows that it is mastered by that truth. 
A Sunday-school lesson is taught more by the teach- 
er's life during the week-days than by anything the 
teacher says in class. A well known university pro- 
fessor asked a friend to pray with him for his personal 
life before the students. Such a man’s words to the 
students are likely to count for something, because of 
the life that is back of them. It is a difficult matter 
to prepare for the teaching of a lesson or the preach- 
ing of asermon. ‘That preparation must consume all 
our waking moments. 

x 


How to Make Sure of God’s Approval 

To pray for God's approval of our plans is un- 
certain and dangerous business. Our plans may be 
all wrong ; and if they are, the worst thing that could 
happen to us would be for God to make them effective. 
One who asks a friend to pray with him that his plans 
for this or that good work may have God’s approval, 
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“If There Be 


e6 [* THERE be any virtue,’’ even the least, we 

are to find it and'think of it. If there be any 

ground for praise or commendation, no matter 
how small it may be, we are to note it and speak our 
encouraging word. It is easy to find reasons why 
we should do this. It is Christ's way with us. If 
there be even the faintest spark of good or hope in 
a life, Christ sees it, takes account of it, nourishes it, 
calls it out. If he looked upon people, ourselves in- 
cluded, as we too often do, seeing the imperfections, 
the shortcomings, the defects and failures, and think- 
ing of these, nobody would be saved. But he always 
finds something to approve, to commend. 

We shall never become of much use in the world 
until we learn this lesson. 
one toa higher, better life until we find something in 
him to approve and commend, ‘There are some men 
and women who never do anything but discourage 
others, ‘They have keen eyes for specks and flaws, 
—no spot is too small for them to see,—but they 
never see the beautiful things in any one. The Mas- 
ter refers to such persons when he speaks of those 
who find motes in their brother's eye. The reli- 
gion of Christ teaches an altogether different way of 
dealing with motes. It sees them, but it is silent 
concerning them, finding rather the things to com- 
mend, 

There is no life so devoid of beauty and good that 
it has in it nothing worthy of commendation. Ruskin 
found even in the mud of London streets the elements 
out of which gems are formed,—the opal, the sap- 
phire, the diamond. The love of Christ finds even 
in the moral refuse of this world possibilities of love- 
liness in character and heavenliness in life. We 
cannot do anything to help men by indulging in 
criticism and denunciation. We can call out the 
good in others only as the sun woos out the plants 
and flowers from the cold earth in the springtime, — 
by its warmth. If the friends of Christ would cease 
their fault-finding, and become true friends of men, 


We shall never lift up any | 


Company. 


does not realize that there is a better way to go about 
it than that. God's plans are never wrong. And 
God's approval of his own plans may safely be taken 
for granted. Therefore it is better to pray that we 
may be enabled to work out God's plans, than that 
He should bless our plans. 


** Show me thy ways, O Jehovah ; 
Teach me thy paths,’’ 


He is the designer and architect, not we. We ought 
to be unwilling to take any action without knowing 
beforehand what //’s plan for our action is. 


x 
Two Wills Better Than One 


Man's will alone can do great things. 
will can do greater. When the two are joined to- 
gether, limitations are swept away. Every man 
knows by experience something of the possibitities of 
his own unaided will-power. There have been times 
when, in estrangement from God, and without prayer, 
we have depended upon our own will alone in the 
accomplishment of a certain matter, and by sheer de- 
termination have succeeded. It may have been only 
a small accomplishment, but it was enough to prove 
the existence and the working value of a willk What 
God asks of us is that we use that same will, and in 
that same spirit of determination, in working with 
him and with his will. If we would try as hard wth 
him as we sometimes try without him, life would be- 
gin to show results, 
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Any Virtue” 


finding the smallest beginnings of virtue and encouw 
aging them, the earth would soon be changed into a 
garden. James Whitcomb Riley teaches the lesson : 


** When over the fair fame of friend or foe 
The shadow of disgrace shall fall, instea 1 
Of words of blame or proof of thus and so, 
Let something good be said. 


** Forget not that no fellow-being yet 
May fall so low but love may lift his head ; 
Even the cheek of shame with tears is wet 
If something good be said. 


** No generous heart may vainly turn aside 
In ways of sympathy; no soul so dead 
But may awaken strong and glorified, 
If something good be said. 


** And so I charge ye, by the thorny crown, 
And by the cross on which the Saviour bled, 
And by your own soul’s hope of fair renown, 
Let something good be said.’’ ! 


One of the most striking words in the Old Testa- 
ment is that in which David tells us, at the close of 
his wonderful life, that all he had attained and 
achieved he owed to God's gentleness. ‘‘ Thy gentle- 
ness hath made me great.’’ If God had veer harsh 
with David,-—stern, critical, severely exacting, David 
would never have reached the noble tife he finally 
attained. . God's gentleness: made him great. We 
can help others to become great only by being patient 
with them. Men and women everywhere need noth- _ 
ing so much as gentleness. 


** So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
When just the art of being kind 
Is all this sad world needs,’’ 


Are not many of us too brusque with each other ? 
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Do we not lack in kindliness, in patience, in tender- 
ness? Some men would have us believe that gentle- 
ness is unmanly. But it is not,—rudeness is always 
unmanly, gentleness is divine. Jesus was infinitely 
gentle. For many people life is not easy, and we 
make it very much harder for them to live worthily 
when we deal harshly with them, when we are exact- 
ing, when we chide or blame them, or when we exer- 
cise our wits in saying smart, cutting, and irritating 
things to annoy and vex them. It was said of Wil- 
liam Cullen Bryant that he treated every neighbor as 
if he were an angel in disguise. That is, he had a 
feeling akin to reverence for every one who entered 
his presence. We do not know to whom we are 
speaking when we meet a stranger on any one of these 
common days. Let us treat him as the poet did,— 
as if he were an angel. Cardinal Newman defines a 
gentleman as one who never needlessly causes pain 
to another. If we are followers of Christ, we have no 
right to be ungentle, to be ill-mannered, to act dis- 
agreeably, to treat any other one rudely. ‘‘If there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, think on these 
things.’’ 

We should never forget the teaching of our Master, 
that the hungry person we feed in his name, the sick 
person we visit, the stranger to whom we show kind- 
ness, the discouraged person we encourage, the faint- 
ing one we lift up and start on his way again, is the 
Master himself. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one 
of these my brethren, even these least, ye did it unto 
me.'’ How would we treat Jesus if we found him in 
any condition of need? That is to be the test in our 
dealings with men. We dare not be ungentle to any 
one—it may be an angel unaware ; it may be Christ 
himself. 


The same teaching applies to sorrow. We should 
seek the line of brightness in any dark picture, and 
think of that. And there always are breaks in the 
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clouds through which we can see the blue and the 
Stars. 
** You scarce can wander in a wood so dense.at night, 
But if the heavens be clear, . 
Some trembling star, rejoicing in its grateful light, 
Gleams through the atmosphere. 
** You scarce can tread a track so sadly dark in life, 
But if your heart be right, 
Some kindly hope, benignly beaming o’er your strife, 
Illuminates the night.’’ 

There always are comforts, no matter how great the 
sorrow. Every cloud has on it some bit of silver 
lining. There are hopes, consolations, comforts, 
songs, in every experience of grief or loss, and we are 
to think of these, and not alone of the sad elements 
in the experience. One chill day a beam of sun- 
shine, coming into the parlor through the shutters, 
made a bright spot on the carpet. The little dog that 
had been lying in a dark corner of the room got up 
at once and went and lay down in the patch 
of sunshine. That is: what we should do in our 
larger life. When, into any darkness or gloom of 
ours, even the faintest ray of light streams, we should 
accept it, and sit down in its brightness. There is 
reason for gratitude in the most bitter experience— 
we should find that and enjoy its brightness. We should 
turn our eyes from the clouds and look at the stars. 

** Live in the sunshine—God meant it for you ; 
Live as the robins, and sing the day through.”’ 

Think on the good, not the evil. Think on the love- 
liness, not on the disfigurements. Think on the 
pure, not on the soiled. Think on the hopeful things 
in men, their possibilities of nobleness, not on their 
faults. In sorrow, find the Face of Christ, and gaze 
on that till you forget your grief. In all life, if there 
be any virtue, any praise, any beauty, any joy, think 
on these things, and it will lift up your life into 
strength, nobleness, divineness. 









































Are You Ready for 
the American Revision ? 

That the American Standard Revision of the 
English text of the Bible brings English readers 
closer to the heart and meaning of the Bible itself 
than any other translation in existence, is now a 
pretty generally accepted fact. - Has the time come 
to give it still more general use than the very wide 
reading it already has? A Massachusetts Sunday- 
school worker believes that the time is ripe, and he 
writes : 

In view of the fact that the American Standard Revision of 
the Bible is recognized in this country as the best version, 
would it not be a good plan for publishers of Sunday-school 
literature to print that version to the exclusion of the so-called 
King — text ? Why should the young people of the Bible- 
schools study the Scriptures in an ancient and sometimes in- 
correct form? Day-school teachers do not talk in a Shake- 
spearian tongue, and the language of ' text-books is in the 
most modern authoritative form. . If; then, the American 
Revision is entitled to acceptance, has not. the time come to 
discard the old form? Why is it necessary, even, to print the 
Old Version beside the New? Some of the readers of The 
Sunday School ‘Times would like to see that paper lead the 
way in this respect, as it has in so many instances. Other 
publishers would be sure to follow, and Revised Bibles would 
replace the Authorized Version in all our Bible- schools.. 
Would not that result be worth while ? As matters are to-day, 
when any Scripture exercise is used in concert, it is necessary 
to employ the Old Version, no matter how much some may 
prefer the New. 

If the Sunday-schools of North America want .this, 
The Sunday School Times is ready to do its part in 
bringing it topass. There is already at least one Sun- 
day-school periodical that publishes only the American 
Revision,—The Sunday School World, published by 
The American Sunday-School Union. The Times, 
while adopting that Revision as its standard, has at 
the same time believed that it was a convenience to 
the readers to have the lesson text at hand also in the 
Old Version, and has therefore published the lesson 
in both versions. But the Times believes unhesi- 
tatingly that the cause of intelligent Bible study would 
be mightily served by the universal adoption of the 
American Revision in the school, the pulpit, the 
home, and the study. It will welcome the day when 
this is realized. 

If you are interested, please send your opinion on 
a postal card only to the Editor. State whether you 
prefer to see both versions, or the American Revision 
only, in The Sunday School Times and other lesson 
helps, and tell your reasons. Do not write a letter, 
but only a brief postal card. statement. Give your 


name and address and church or Sunday-school con- 
nection. Such brief replies will be heartily appre- 
ciated, and will be of real value in considering this 
important question. 

a“ 


Rejoicing in Abundance of Affliction . 

God’s blessings are always blessings, whether 
they come in the form of health or sickness, plenty 
or need. He promises to bless those who honor him, 
and he always keeps his promise ; but when he keeps 
it by the blessing of affliction, how often we talk as 
though he had broken it!. Here is a loving, trustful 
child. of God in Ohio who has written a letter that 
teaches a needed lesson in a rare way. He is a prac- 
tical business man, cashier of a national bank ; but he 
is as practical also in his grip on God's goodness as in 
the ‘‘secular’’ affairs of his life, —another lesson we all 
need. He writes in comment on a letter recently 
published here, which told how a man’s income had 
increased since he began giving a tenth of it regularly 
to the Lord. 


I was interested in the experience given in your late issue of 
one of your correspondents who had adopted the tithing sys- 
tem. ‘This subject greatly interests me for two or three 
reasons. YT irst, | am profoundly convinced that “the tithe és 
the Lord’s.'’ I believe that statement to be an eternal, unre- 
pealed, and unrepealable principle. Second, the waiting 
world is having the coming of the kingdom delayed, and the 
church is losing the blessing of hilariously doing its part in 
bringing the kingdom to the world, because of the withheld 
tithe. 

My third reason has reference to the different experiences 
which follow tithing. I became a believer in the principle a 
number of years ago, and immediately began to practise it. | 
did it, I believe, in good faith, and while material blessings 
seemed to be promised to those who obeyed the law, I sin- 
cerely believe I had less regard to that than to the conviction 
that I ought to obey the law as a matter of love and loyalty. 

Since that time I have had an almost unbroken series of 
disasters and afflictions. Business reverses, and long, danger- 
ous illnesses on the part of myself and family, have about swept 
away alll had. For years I\was completely broken down and 
unable to do business. Since getting a foothold in business 
life again financial improvements have occurred, but almost 
invariably these have been followed with new developments in 
physical trouble, requiring increasingly more expensive medi- 
cal and surgical aid. Asa result, I am, financially, far worse 
off than I was when I began my tithing. At the same time | 
am- more positively and definitely convinced of the binding 
obligation of the tithe, and more positively and definitely con- 
vinced that God keeps covenant and mercy, than when I 
began. 

I believe it is well for it to be known how God can prosper 
in material things those who obey him, I believe it is well, 
too, that the other course he may take with his children be 
known. - I may be the sole representative of that class. ‘Know- 
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ing what these years of trial have been, I can sincerely wish I 
may be the only one needing discipline so severe and so pro- 
longed, for the end, however near, is not yet in sight.- But 
because there may be others, and that they may not be over- 
whelmed with surprise and disappointment when they suffer 
loss upon beginning tithing, I wish you would deal with this 
yee and possibility of the subject in your usual helpful way. 

believe God has infinite resources but only one rule in deal- 
ing with his children, and that is to adopt the course which 
has the best promise of perfecting the child in the Father's 
image. 

How the Father must rejoice at the perfecting of 
His image in this son of His! The promise made to 
those who would honor God in the tithe, and which this 
Ohio banker confidently claims, was, ‘‘ Prove me 
now herewith, . . . if I will not open you the windows 
of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.’’ . The bless- 
ing in this case is being poured out in all abundance, 
and, thanks be to the Sender, it is not failing because 
of being rejected. Nor is this one alone in this rich 
kind of blessing. Many another, thus tested and 
blessed, will thank God from a full heart for the new 
courage that this rare message will bring to him. The 
letter leaves ‘nothing more to be said. It simply 
takes God at his word, and believes in his love, and 
rejoices in whatever that love may send. When we 
all do that, God's blessings will enrich our lives as 
they are enriching this one. 


x 
Ask Marion Lawrance! 


MONTELLO, MASsS,—I should like to know what Mr. Law- 
rance considers the best way to close the Sunday-school. 
We have closed with Lord's Prayer, Golden Text, and Mis- 
pah benediction. Are there any other ways ?—E, L.. N. 

After the trial of many methods of closing the Sunday- 
school, we have adopted the following, and have used it 
for the last ten years or more. 

We always dismiss our school seated. This prevents a 
stampede to the door, and enables us to dismiss in a more 
orderly manner. 

After the reassembling of the school following the lesson 
period there is a hymn, then the summaries of the reports, 
which are very brief indeed. They are not read in detail. 
Following this a brief review of the lesson by the superin- 
tendent usually. This does not take more than five min- 
utes. Then a prayer, usually by the pastor. This is 
followed by a hymn especially appropriate to the lesson of 
the day. It is usually a familiar church hymn. Following 
this we usually have the benediction, the repetition of our 
school motto, or the Mizpah. Then follows the quietest 
moment of our entire session. Heads are supposed to be 
bowed and eyes closed. For a full minute this stillness is 
maintained. The school is really dismissed, but no one 
moves until the orchestra begins to play the music of the 
hymn we have just sung. This is played very softly. 

The superintendent gives a sign to the orchestra, which 
is visible by them and not by the school, At this sign they 
begin to play, and the stillness is broken by members here 
and there about the room rising and preparing to leave the 
building. This sort of a dismissal has a very quieting effect, 
and avoids the bustle and confusion so often seen at the 
closing of the school. 








Will you kindly suggest how one may procure programs of 
a really high-class entertainment suitable for a week-day 
anniversary of a large Sunday-school of about seven hundred 
scholars. We have in the past had the usual literary program 
of songs and recitations, but thought your wide experience 
could introduce us to something better.—H. E. J. 

The chief features of an anniversary entertainment 
should ‘be anniversary features. That is to say, they 
should be those features which have to do with recogniz- 
ing the work done by the members of the school during 
the year. 

If your system includes the presentation of diplomas, or 
gifts, or any special exercises designed to honor those who 
have faithfully done the work of the year, then make it 
just as prominent as you-can, and give it all the publicity 
before the audience that is possible that faithfulness may 
be rewarded in such a way as to make an impression upon 
those who are looking on, and especially upon the scholars 
of the school who have not earned this recognition. 

It is difficult to use a great deal of variety in gradu- 
ating exercises. The exercises in the high school or college 
are very similar year after year, and yet they are always full 
of interest, and the room is generally crowded with peo- 
ple. This is because recognition is given to those who 
have been faithful in the required work. 

In our own Sunday-school the anniversaries year by year 
are very much alike, and yet we hold no service that cre- 
ates greater interest and is attended by larger audiences, 
as a rule, than our anniversary service. We use the 
diplomas and seals and pins and the arches of different 
colors, as mentioned a number of times in these columns. 

It is a good thing to undertake something special in the 
music line, and it is also proper to Mite in a speaker from 
outside to make a short address. In the realm of printed 
exercises for entertainments suitable for various occasions 
there is a dearth of high-grade material suitable for a real 
first-class entertainment for a large Sunday-school. The 
exercises which are in the market are for the most part 
very pretty, and well adapted to the school of average sjze. 
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1L.ESSON FOR MARCH 10 (Gen 26: 12-25) 








Y THE sovereign will of the 
seat-letting committee, 
which did as it pleased 

with every. person in ‘St. Jude's 
Church, this young man was 
planted, a solitary male, in a 
pew of old maiden ladies. He 
came by evident arrangement 
late, when the good women had 
settled themselves, and after 
nodding cheerfully to them,; 
and receiving in return a sub- 
dued but gracious salutation, 
he set himself down with an 
air of confidence at the end of 
the pew. Carmichael’s range 
of vision was not far, and not conspicuously accurate, 
but he had no doubt. whatever regarding that seat- 
holder. From the crown of his head to the sole 
of his foot, by his smart dress, his alert expression, 
his keen attention, any one could identify him 
as a business man, and one who was not going 
to be left in the race. If he were aclerk, he would bea 
manager ; very likely he was already a junior partner. 
He gave close attention to whatever was said, but one 
knew that he would reserve his judgment, and that he 
would not be taking any twaddle. If occasionaily he 
withdrew his mind, and occupied himself with a pri- 
vate problem, it was because the minister had become 
technical, and was speaking of things beyond his 
province. . Carmichael got into the. habit, after a 
month or two, of addressing passages to him person- 
ally, and wondered whether he had been conviriced 
by the argument, and whether he would yield to the 
eappeal. His face never gave any sign, and a strong 
curiosity took hold of the minister's milid to khow 
where that hearer was and what he thought: ' Once a 
week the minister invited young men who lived in 
rooms to. come to his house and spend the evening, 
and he-used:to look expeéctantly as each: man-eame, 
but this: face’ never appeared. He concluded at-last 
that this was not the kind to come with: young-lads 
from the country, or with Sunday-school tedchérs. 
So he’ wrote a letter inviting him to spend an’hour in 
‘the study, and received a short but permctly cour- 
teous answer of acceptance. 

Carmichael’s distant impression. of Sturrock was 
confirmed when he entered the room, :and,immensely 
deepened: before he left it. His visitor-was not for- 
ward nor conceited, but he was distinctly self-respect- 
ing and absolutely self-reliant ; he was not garrulous 
in speech nor opinionative, but he had clear-cut ideas 
and an incisive, laconic style. Small talk he would 
regard as a waste of time, and no one except a fool 
would offer him conventional religious remarks. If 
you have anything to say worth hearing, let me have 
it ; if there is any information I can give you, tell me 
what it is, was. the suggestion of -his manner, and 
Carmichael hastened to explain that as minister he 
wished to know his congregation, and therefore he 
had taken the liberty of asking for this interview. As 
Sturrock simply bowed and waited for Carmichael to 
give the lead, there remained nothing for it but an 
inquiry about the state of business. Sturrock, who 
had his own ideas of the ignorance and futility of the 
clerical mind, glanced doubtfully at his host, but 
when he was convinced that Carmichael was in 
earnest, desiring to know about every province of life, 
and that amid a multitude of faults he was not an 
affected humbug, the visitor spoke clearly and to the 
point. Within ten minutes Carmichael had learned 
more about the iron trade on all its sides and in all its 
ways than he had ever gathered from every kind of 
source all his life. Before Sturrock left, Carmichael 
paid him an honest tribute of admiration, and re- 
corded his conviction that what Sturrock did not know 
about iron, at least as an article of merchandise, must 
be relegated to the province of nonsense. 

‘* Well,’’ said Sturrock with perfect modesty, ‘*I 
know as much about iron as most men of my age, but 
of course I take no credit. Iron is my business, and 
by iron I am going to succeed. The way I look at it 
is this : if a man is to do anything big, he must not 
spread himself over a lot of departments and _ inter- 
ests ; he must concentrate and do one thing. I read 
iron, I think about iron, I deal in iron, I dreain about 
iron." And -as Sturrock-proclaimed his’ mission, 
Carmichael began to regard him with a respect 


An Irregular Christian ,.. coe 


The author of ‘‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier 

Bush,”’ who is now visiting America, is 

writing again, and The Sunday School 

Times has secured the exclusive American 

rights in a series of new “ Stories of the 

Heart ’’ from his pen. Others will appear 
from time to time. 
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which is due to a man who has 
fixed upon the prize of life and 
means to have it, and it seemed 
to him as if the iron in which 
he worked had passed into his 
blood. 

‘‘T wish every man was as 
keen about his life-work,’’ said 
the minister. ‘* You fairly brace 
a fellow up by your talk. But 
I say, have you not got any 
relief from iron or any recrea- 
tion? What about your by-pro- 
ducts ? Do you go in for books, 
or are you a sportsman? One 
can't live on iron, can one?’’ 

‘* No, I grant that, and I used to play football in a 
Rugger team, but I gave that up two years, as I got 
rather badly hurt, and that interfered with business, 
My side-show is music. I would rather hear a first- 
class singer than have any other pleasure in life. My 
luxury is a concert, and I am going to keep up my 
musical taste for the future. No man can work for- 
ever at my rate, and I have determined to make my 
pile before I am fifty. Next year I expect to get a 
partnership, and after that do not think I shall ever 
look back. When a man retires, he must have some- 
thing to do; then I shall go in for music, just for my 
pleasure,—music aid a garden in the country.’’ As 
Sturrock spoke of his final ideal, the finest. of. the 
arts and the sweetest of places, his face gentle, Car- 
michael realized that the man was not all iron. 

That evening he did not think it wise to speak to 
his visitor about religion, for he was-not a man whose 


confidence could be forced ; but after several visits, - 


during which Carmichael learned to respect the sim- 


plicity and sincerity of the man, he broached the chief - 


subject of human life. And then Sturrock stated his 
position, and, as usual, he had made up his mind. 

‘IT am not an infidel, and I hold that ‘no man 
knows ‘enough, or can ever know enough, to ‘deny 
that there is a God. On the conttary, I believe that 
a God is the best workitig-explanation of this universe, 
which is a very complicated affair, but, on the whole, 
must be intelligent and moral.’ I am certain, so far 
as I can gather,—for I have. been too busy with iron 
to-read much,—that Jesus is the most reasonable 


,religious preacher, and the most perfect man in 


human history. When I was young, my mother 
taught me the Bible, and it makes me mad to hear 
some glorious fool attacking the Book. I have prom- 
ised my mother to go to church once a day, and I 
would like to say that I feel better when I go to my 
rooms,—I mean more reverent and more kindly, as 
well as more determined to do what is right ; but I 
want to say quite straightly that I am not a Chris- 
tian, and that | do not see my way to become one."’ 
And when Carmichael! thanked him for this confidence, 
and: asked him if he would go a little further and give 
his reasons, he responded with perfect frankness. 

‘* Upon the whole, I have two reasons. One is 
Christianity, especially as it is stated in the Sermon 
on'the Mount ; that is a passage which I often read, 
and it seems to me simply magnificent, but it is im- 
possible, no one could live up to that ideal, and it is 
better not to attempt what you can’t do, or to pretend 
to be what you are not. So I admire, but I do not 
profess. Attending church, so long as you are not a 
communicant, I do not think commits me, but I have 
determined never to take the sacrament.’’ And then 
Carmichael asked for his other reason, and Sturrock 
was again quite downright. 

‘«It is Christians ; if you knew the kind of men in 
our business, and in the other markets who are elders 
in the kirk, and address meetings and generally pose 
as representatives of Christianity, you would under- 
stand why manya plain man who tries to do his 
work decently and does not play the fool is sick of 
religion. What can be more disgusting and destruc- 
tive of morals than a man. prating about the atone- 
ment and conversion, while you can’t depend upon 
his word in a bargain, and in his last bankruptcy he 
paid five-sixths in the pound. | Of course I know that 
there are many perfectly honorable Christians, but we 
have got too many of the other sort, therefore I prefer 
to stand outside.’ And, although Carmichael plied 
him then and afterwards with many arguments, he 
could not shift Sturrock-from his position. 


‘Tike as’ péas |’ 
‘differ in their ‘motives, longings, hopes, aspirations, 
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It was only a week after this conversation that Car- 
michael was summoned in hot haste to Sturrock’s 
rooms, and found him dangerously ill. Within forty- 
eight hours his strength had departed, and one look- 
ing on his face could not rid himself of the fear that 
this man, so charged with life in mind and body, was 
going to be cut off in his strength. But he was as 
clear and composed as usual, and did not whimper 
about this sudden disaster. 

‘*You did not expect to find me on my back, Mr. 
Carmichael, next time you saw me,’’ and he smiled 
cheerfully, as one accepting the hazards of life. ‘Two 
days ago | was a sound man, now! am as weak as 
acat. Medicine men, the world over, make a great 
mystery of their work, and, although my doctor is a 
very decent as well as clever fellow, I can’t dig the 
truth out of him ; I know what is wrong with me, but 
I can’t find out whether I am going to pull through ; 
on the whole I think the chances are against me, and 
that I shall peg out. So I thought you wouldn't mind 
me troubling you to look in for five minutes, as there are 
one or two things I should like to speak to yot about. 
Of course if I live, all right, but I take no risks.’’ 


(Zo be concluded.) 
ae 


Back Yards 
By Edwin L. Watts 


OU musn’t play hop-scotch to-day, Sally, it’s 
Sunday.’’ ‘*Well, then, we'll go behind the 
house ; it’s not Sunday in the back yard."’ 

So said a visitor at Sally’s home, and so answered 
Sally, raised in a Sunday atmosphere that could not 
have been very intense. 

Examine people's back yards, and you'll get a good 
idea of what they are ; investigate the back yards of 
their characters, and you will know what they are. 

The old-fashioned back yard with its rubbish and 
weeds is going ; the elimination of back yards from 
the characters of our citizens proceeds more slowly— 
it’s so convenient to have a place where you can hide 


‘soul furniture that you are ashamed of. 


In the back yards of our characters are the motives, 
sentiments, passions, we want no eye to see, and it-is 
the same with our children, our;scholurs. How can 
we teach them that God'sées back-yards through and 
through ? 

What a relief since houses are no longer built as 
' Neither are children: ‘Most of all they 


kept away from the public eye. 

Ah, the rare teacher that can get into the back yard 
of a boy’s character, and feel at home there, pulling 
up a weed here, filling up a bad spot there, sowing, 
planting, fostering and waiting. 

You fail to make an impression on Jim, because 
you are always knocking on his front door where ’ 
everybody sees you, and will see him if he opens to 
you. Go around to the back door—you will find it 
behind those tall weeds, knock, if you know how. If 
he doesn’t open come again to-morrow. 

Ah, Jim has opened, and if you keep on using the 
same tact, you’ ll secure entire control of his character, 
back yard and all, and he'll be proud to let you in at 
his front door in plain sight of everybody. Then you 
can easily crowd the weeds out of his character, by 
planting the seeds of love and truth, and teaching him 
to nurse and cultivate them. 

But alack ! some Sunday-school teachers have back 
yards in their own characters. They have the front 
yard, the facade, the name-plate for Sundays, for 
church and Sunday-school, and the back yard for 
week-days. There's a front yard smile and hand- 
shake in the Sunday-school, but as they pass out the 
door back they go behind the board-fence of week- 
day. coldness and indifference. A few thousand 
teachers without back yards in their characters would 
save the rising generation for God. 

For our boys know when they are in the back yard 
of our hearts among the rubbish, and it’s the back 
yards of our characters that they are watching. They 
note the cigar, the doubtful companion, the Sunday 
ride, the sharp deal, on our part. 

Devoutly we ought to pray : 


*: And chiefly thou, O Spirit, that dost prefer 
Before all temples the upright heart and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou know’st. ... What in me is dark 
Illumine, what is low raise and support.’’ 


Some one has said that the Bible begins in a gar- 
den, and ends in a city. Heaven is a city without 
back yards, literal or metaphorical. 

The place to eliminate them from character is here, 

MYERsTowN, Pa, 








LESSON -10. MARCH 10. ISAAC A LOVER OF PEACE 


Golden Text: Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called sons of God.—Matt. 5: 9 
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Gen. 26 : 12-25. (Read Gen. 20-26.) Memory verses: 16,.17 








COMMON VERSION 


12 Then Isaac sowed in that land, and re- 
ceived in the same year a hundredfold: and 
the LORD blessed him. 

13 And the man waxed great, and went for- 
ward, and grew until he became very great : 

14 For he had possession of flocks, and 
possession of herds, and great store of serv- 
ants : and the Philistines envied him. 

15 For all the wells which his father’s sery- 
ants had digged in the days of Abraham his 
father, the Philistines had stopped them, and 
filled them with earth. 

16 And Abimelech said unto Isaac, Go from 
us ; for thou art much mightier than we. 

17 ¥ And Isaac departed thence, and pitched 
his tent in the valley of Gerar, and dwelt there. 

18 And Isaac digged again the wells of 
water, which they had digged in the days of 
Abraham his father: for the Philistines had 
stopped them after the death of Abraham : 
and he called their names after the names by 
which his father had called them, 

19 And Isaac's servants digged in the val- 


———_ 


AMERICAN REVISION 


12 And Isaac sewed in that land, and found 
in the same year a hundredfold : and Jehovah 
blessed him. 13 And the man waxed great, 
and grew more and more until he became 
very great: 14 and he had possessions of 
flocks, and possessions of herds, and a great 
household : and the Philistines envied him. 
15 Now all the wells which his father's serv- 
ants had digged in the days of Abraham his 
father, the Philistines had stopped, and filled 
with earth. 16 And Abimelech said unto 
Isaac, Go from us ; for thou art much mightier 
than we. 17 And Isaac departed thence, and 
encamped in the valley of Gerar, and dwelt 
there. 

18 And Isaac digged again the wells of 
water, which they had digged in the days of 
Abraham his father; for the Fhilistines had 
stopped them after the death of Abraham : 
and he cailed their names after the names by 
which his father had called them. 19 And 


——_—_ 


COMMON VERSION 


our's: and he called the name of the well 
Esek ; because they strove with him. 

21 And they digged another well, and strove 
for that also: and he called the name of it 
Sitnah. 

22 And he removed from thence, and digged 
another well ; and for that they strove not: 
and he called the name of it Rehoboth ; and 
he said, For now the LORD hath made room 
for us, and we shall be fruitful in the land. 

23 And he. went up from thence to Beer- 
sheba. 

24 And the LORD aponenss unto him the 
same night, and said, I am the God of Abra- 
ham thy father: fear not, for I am with thee, 
and will bless thee, and multiply thy seed for 
my servant Abraham's sake. 

25 And he builded an altar there, and called 
upon the name of the LORD, dnd pitched his 
tent there: and there Isaac's servants digged 
a well. 


AMERICAN REVISION 


herdsmen, saying, ‘The water is ours: and he 
called the name of the well ? Ezek; because 
they contended with him. 21 And they digged 
another well, and they strove for that also : 
and he called the name of it ®Sitnah. 22 And 
he removed from thence, and digged another 
well; and for that they strove not: and he 
called the name of it * Rehoboth ; and he said, 
For now Jehovah hath made room for us, and 
we shall be fruitful in the land. 

23 And he went up from thence to Beer- 
sheba. 24 And Jehovah appeared unto him 
the samg night, and said, I am the God of 
Abraham thy father: fear not, for.i am..with 
thee, and will bless thee, and multiply thy 
seed for my servant Abraham's sake. 25 And 
he builded an altar there, and called upon the 
name of Jehovah, and pitched his tent there: 
and there Isaac's servants digged a well. 


1 Heb. diving. 2% That is, Contention. % That is, Enmity. 4 That is, Broad places, or, Room. 





ley, and found there a well of springing water. Isaac's servants digged in the valley, and 
20 And the herdmen of Gerar did strive found there a well of ! springing water. 20 
with Isaac's herdmen, saying, The water és And the herdsmen of Gerar strove with Isaac's 


The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Questions for Getting Started 





What are “ rights"’? 

What are some rights that belong to every one ? 

What is oneof your rights ? [addressing one of your 
pupils]? And one of yours [to another pupil] ? And 
yours ? And yours? 

Nothing hard about those questions, was there ? 
But now. for a hard one: ‘hat is the greatest 
right we all have? Think carefully... And if you’re 
not,ready to answer now, let'us see if we can ‘agtee 
upon an answer before the lesson is over. 


Introducing the Heart-Truth 


Lawyers are supposed to be good fighters, and. ‘to 
thrive upon the disagreements and fights of other 
oe Yet one of the greatest presidents the United 
States of America has ever had, who was by profes- 
sion a lawyer, urged lawyers to use all their influ- 
ence to persuade people to yze/d their rights, not to 
stand up for them. Strange talk for a lawyer, wasn’t 
it? But Abraham Lincoln had a way of surprising 
people. His advice to lawyers is given in the last 
paragraph of tite Illustration Round Table. 

There was another great man named Abraham, 
who lived earlier than Lincoln, but who was also the 
head of a nation, and from whose principles of living 
and doing Lincoln undoubtedly drew some of his in- 
spiration. You remember how Abraham avoided 
litigation and quarrel with his nephew Lot when it 
would have been the easiest thing in the world to 
have it, and when the rights were all on Abraham's 
side? Just because Abraham was that kind of man 
God could use him, and a part of the great covenant 
between the two was that God would send Abraham 
and Sarah a son, through whom and whose descend- 
ants the whole world should be blessed. ‘There was 
a long testing-time of waiting, the ‘‘ discipline of de- 
lay,” and then the son came. His name? And 
afterward came what seemed like a cruelly searching 
test, for which the others had been only preparatory. 

In order to give your class briefly but qouneataly 
the history just here, you will have mastered, by 
careful reading, the contents of seven chapters, 20- 
26 of Genesis. You may be surprised, as Mr. Foster 
was, to find how well your pupils know some of the 
facts and can give them to you. The reasonableness 
to Abraham, after all, of the idea of sacrificing his 
only son, is pointed out by Professor Sanders, in his 
third paragraph. After getting yourown mastery of 
the seven chapters you will be the more helped by 
Professor Sanders’ general presentation of that ma- 
terial in his first six paragraphs, and by Professor 
Beecher’s brief listing of the order of the events (first 
paragraph). 

So the boy Isaac came of pretty good stock, and 
must have had pretty good home-training. It is not 
hard to believe that daily family prayers was a prom- 
inent part of the home life, and that, while Abraham 
could a good fighter when God said fight, as four 
kings had cause to remember, he nevertheless brought 
up his boy and his household to live in absolute trust 
of God, and in readiness to sacrifice every right and 
feeling and possession when God asked it, or when it 
seemed that God's cause could be helped by so doing. 
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Now Abraham and Sarah are gone, and Isaac is a 
man and a father, the head of a household and the 
leader of a great tribe himself. And he is to be tested, 
as his father was tested. Let the lesson-narrative 
tell its own story here. 

Well, what do you think of Isaac? Was he a 
coward? Is refusal to fight always cowardly? But 
wait: Isaac dzd fight, and it was a harder fight than it 
would have taken to whip Abimelech. He fought him- 
self, and he conquered. He put himself under, quietly, 
without any fuss or brag, but completely. Simply 
because the Bible does not tell us that it was hard for 
Isaac, to do this, have we any reason to suppose that 
it was easy? Human nature is always the same, and 
the hardest+won victory in the universe iS the victory 
over self—over one’s own rights. It was'a gigantic 


‘wictory, and all the thore so because fought and won 


by a man whom Mr; Gordon calls ‘‘a giant of ‘gentle- 
ness."". :As you discuss this point, tise such material 
as the following: 


Isaac the original ‘‘ Friend.’’ As to. peace-keeping, 
does it pay? (Ridgway, 6, 7.) 

How Isaac fought his battle and won. (Beecher, on 
v. 22). 

The greatness of Isaac’s triumph (Dunning, 5). 

What Isaac won by yielding his rights (Dunning, last). 

‘**In nothing is strength shown more than in yielding ”’ 
(Gordon, 7). 

How a goat taught the gain of keeping the peace, even 
at the cost of being walked over (Illustrations, 5). 





The Mystery Box 


‘The names of all who are entitled to mention in 
the Honor Roll of December-February (inclusive), 
should be sent to the Editor at once. The Mys- 
tery Box leaflet will be sent to any one upon request. 








Occasionally the answers to questions asked here 
wilt be found in the lesson text or elsewhere in the 
Bible, Answers to all the other questions can be 
found in the lesson articles, or in the italic sen- 
fences between articles, in this issue. 


1. How many Jews were in Jerusalem in 1906? 
2. What cause had driven Isaac into the land of 
Abimelech ? 
3. What names did Isaac give some of his wells? 
4.. How much water was brought into Rome ina 
day in the reign of Hadrian ? 
. What happened to Isaac at Beersheba ? 
How many does it take to keep the peace ? 
What was the name of Isaac’s wife? 
How old'was Isaac now? 
9. Of what people was Abimelech king? 
10. How does envy show itself among Orientals ? 
11. Tell of Paton’s experience in the New 
¢ Hebrides. 
12. Name two things that make a good home. 
13. What passage in James tells of the wisdom 
of peace ? 
14. What was Isaac’s dominant religious quality? 
15. What is the cost to us of the water of life? 
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PRoNUNCIATION.—Philistines, Fi-lis’tines ; Abimelech, A-bim’e-lék ; Gerar, Gé’rar; Esek, E’sek; 
Sitnah, Sit‘nah ; Rehoboth, Re-hd’both. 
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And then tell Mr. Gordon's boundary-line story 
(last paragraph). You see; not only is it impossible 
to quarrel with a man like that, but Isaac, and the 
yiélding farmer, and the goat that let himself be 
trampled upon, were all decidedly the gainers by 
their yielding of their rights. That is a strange way 
with God's principles, —they really seem to have a 
practical value for this life ! 

Don’t miss the tremendous missionary opportunity 
this week. Mr, Pierson shows how to take advan- 


tage of it. . Missionaries are the greatest peace- 


makers in the world, and are thereby restoring men 
to their lost likeness to God. The missionaries’ re- 
fusal to stand for their rights ‘is a weapon that 
pierces through the.‘most: relentless. opposition that 


‘degraded or savage’ :man.can- offer. When the 


‘‘Grosser Kurfiirst’’ was carrying its: hundreds of 
‘Sunday-school workers to the World's Convention at 
eee em, in 1904; a devoted missionary named 

abaree was foully. murdered in Persia just before 
one of those who had been traveling with him joined 
the Kurfiirst party. Tell what his widow did with her 
‘‘rights”” after her husband’s death (Pierson,. fifth 
paragraph). And tell of the other missionary (Illustra- 
tions, 1) who kept digging other wells, so to speak, in 
his life-and-death earnest”ess to win Thibet to Christ. 

Perhaps few would -think of likening Isaac and 
Theodore Roosevelt... Our President has been said 
to flourish the ‘‘ big stick” a good deal, But is it not 
rather significant that, as Dr. Dunning points out in 
his first paragraph, the President has nevertheless 
been awarded the Nobel Prize as the greatest peace- 
maker of 1906? You will find the facts as to this 
prize and its recent award, on page gg. It may get 
the peace idea into some boys in a new way to link 
it up with their hero-worship of Roosevelt. 

Is our question answered,—‘‘ What is the greatest 
right we all have?” The right that Abraham, and 
Isaac, and finally the man Christ Jesus exercised: 
the right to give up our rights. For right is bigger 
than rights. 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson-Writers 
(The numerals refer to paragraphs in the lesson articles in this issue.) 
Who were the Philistines? (Beecher, 4th paragraph, 
on ‘* Persons.’’) 
As to hundred-fold crops in the East (Howie, 1). 


When you are following God’s leading, you can-afford to 
leave the crops to him (Gordon, 3). 


The prominent place of wells in the Bible (Ridgway, 5 ; 
Dunning, 2). 


Some thoughts on the great cost of water (Howard). 
The patriarchal antetypes of Christ (Dunning, 1). 


Questions which search out the character of Isaac 
(Sanders, Section ITI). 


One reason why there was so little ‘‘stirring incident ’’ 


in Isaac’s life (Gordon, 1). 
When God sends great wealth, what does it mean? 
(Gordon, 4, 5.) 
The greatest cause of ‘‘ justifiable conflicts ’’ is the dis- 
position to stand up for one’s rights (Pierson, 4). 
PHILADELPHIA, 
b 4 


He cannot have lhe peace of God in his heart who 
cares nothing about peace in the world, 
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LESSON FOR MARCH I0 (Gen. 26: 12-25) 


Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


VENTS.—In response to Abraham's intercession 
— saved Lot, though he destroyed 
sodem. After completing up to his own time 

his account of Lot and Lot’s descendants (Gen. 18- 
19), the author returns to the earlier incident of 
Sarah and Abimelech (Gen. 20). Then follow the ac- 
counts of the birth of Isaac, the sending away of 
Hagar and Ishmael, the covenant with Abimelech, 
the Isaac sacrifice, the death and burial of Sarah, 
the marriage of Isaac and Rebekah, and that of 
Abraham and Keturah, the death of Abraham (Gen. 
21 : 1-7, 8-21, 22-34 ; 22; 23; 24; 25: I-4, 5-11), with 
certain particulars interspersed concerning other 
branches of the family (Gen. 22 : 20-24 ; 25: 12-18). 
Isaac then becomes the subject of the narrative, 
which mentions the birth of Esau and Jacob, Esau's 
selling of his birthright, the affair of Abimelech and 
Rebekah (Gen. 25 : 19-26, 27-34 ; 26: I-11). 
Time.—The events of the lesson cover some years, 
rhaps about 1820 B.C. After the death of Abra- 
am, when Isaac was seventy-five and Esau and Jacob 
fifteen years old (Gen. 25 : 7; comp. 17 : 17 ; 25 : 26). 
Place.—A region perhaps about fifty miles by 
thirty, including Gerar and Beer-sheba. ‘‘ The val- 
ley of Gerar” is some part of the stream-bed which 
is now called the Wady Ghazza, or of its affluents. 
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Persons.—Isaac the son of Abraham and his clans- 
men, and king Abimelech and his clansmen. The 
Philistines proper were Greek pirates who effected a 
settlement on the southern part of the eastern coast 
of the Mediterranean, married native wives, and in 
a few generations became mainly Semiticized in lan- 
guage and civilization. The date of their arrival on 
the coast is unknown. Perhaps the people whom 
Abraham and Isaac met in this region were Greek- 
descended Philistines ; perhaps they were earlier in- 
habitants of the region, whom the writer in Genesis 
calls by the geographical name that was familiar in 
his day. 

Isaac’s Abimelech may naturally be a successor of 
the Abimelech whom Abraham met in the same re- 
gion. Entirely gratuitous is the assertion that the 
two Isaac stories (Gen. 26: 1-11, 26-33) are contra- 
dictory duplicates of the two Abraham stories (Gen. 
20 ; 21 : 22-34). 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 12.—Sowed in that land: As he was doubt- 
less accustomed to do year by year. He belonged to 
a civilization which combined the tilling of the 
ground with the keeping of cattle and sheep.—And 

ound: Harvested, as the result of his sowing.— A 
hundredfold - He was accustomed to raising crops, 
but not such crops as that. 

Verses 126-14 a.—/Jehovah blessed him: A general 
statement ; the details appear in the following 
clauses. Note how the phrases expressing Isaac's 
greatness are accumulated one upon the other. In- 
terpret them by Abimelech’s expression ‘* much 
mightier than we” (v. 16)—A great household: 
Literally, ‘*a great service ””"—a large body of serv- 
ants, followers, retainers, clansmen; doubtless a 
tribe consisting of hundreds of men and their fami- 
lies (comp. Gen. 14: 14). 

Verses 146-15.— Zhe Philistines envied him: A 
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general statement ; some of the details follow. — It is 
characteristic of Philistines to envy fae ar ae citi- 
zens.— Now all the wells... the Philistines had 
stopped: Better ** And all the wells... the Philis- 
tines stopped.” This was the way in which they ex- 
ressed their envy. Abraham and Isaac had the 
abit of making public improvements ; their envious 
neighbors destroyed the improvements. They were 
willing to spite themselves and the public for the sake 
of showing their spite against Isaac. 
Verses 16-17 a.—And Abimelech said...uo: The 
vernment was so far under the influence of the 
oodium element that the prosperous, enterprisin 
citizen had to leave the country.—For thou art muc 
mightier than we: This is the reason assigned for 
Isaac's going. Really it was the eng neg possible 
reason why they should have desired him to stay. 
They needed just such strong men to build up the 
interests of the region. Abimelech, later, regretted 
his conduct in the matter, and apologized to Isaac, 
and begged for the establishment of amicable rela- 
tions (verses 26-31). 
Verses 17 6-21.—Encamped in the valley of Gerar: 
See ‘‘Place,” and the map that gives the to- 
aphy. The places to dig for water were in 
the old stream-beds. Sitnah and Rehoboth were 
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A Giant of 
By S. D. 


SAAC has been called a hyphen between Abraham 
and Jacob, a mere connecting link. But that 
seems scarely fair to the strength of his character. 

It is true his life is not full of such stirring incidents 
as Jacob's. But his strength of character comes out 
in that very fact. Had he shown the same under- 
handed selfish cunning as his more prominent son his 
biography would be full enough of stirring incidents. 
It is a bit of his strength, his even steadiness of tem- 
per, that so little is told of him. That strength comes 
out greatly in his yielding to his father’s wishes on 
the Moriah mountain. It comes out again in his deal- 
ings with the Philistines in this story. It reveals 
great strength to go calmly on, doing well the full 

art allotted without raising any dust in the read. 

hat is the strength of the great majority in church, 
Sunday-school, and society. The faithful steady- 
goers supply the shoulders upon which the great 
leaders stand, and without which their work would 
be very difficult, and often impossible. 

A hundredfold increase in a year of famine was.a 
remarkable crop. It was that promised touch of God’s 
blessing upon this man. He had headed for Egypt 
as his revered father had done. But God stopped 
him half-way. There was danger in Egypt; more 


‘now than in Abraham’s day. There was greater sus- 


ceptibility to moral disease in this man’s family. 
Neither these boys nor their mother were immune to 
the Egyptian fever that had used Lot up so badly. 
That would have been a bad place to rear two such 
growing boys as Esau and Jacob. God's promise and 
his plan is tied up in these two boys. How carefully 
God has to guard the man whom he istouse! He 
may not do as other men, nor go where they go. Too 
much depends on him. The man who is careful what 
he does and where he goes is in the line of being 
used by God. God must guard Isaac jealously; the 
promise to Abraham, and the plan for a race, centers 
in this man’s boys. . 

When you are following God’s leading you can af- 
ford to leave the crops to him. Corn and barley and 
stock are not beneath God, nor bread and butter and 
rent day. Obey God’s voice and the earth shall yield 
an extra increase for you even while famine is abroad. 
Don't go to Egypt; stay in Canaan. You may not 
get so big a salary, but you will keep your boys clean, 
and God will keep a watchful eye upon income and 
outgo. Of course Isaac sowed. He followed the law 
of nature. The blessing that came, came through the 
natural channels. 

Isaac was counted great, and then very great, by 
his Philistine neighbors, because of his greatly in- 
creased possessions. Large possessions have always 
been the common standard of greatness even as now; 
not the only standard, but the one most commonl 
recognized. Thereis an element of truth in so regard. 
ing it, Where wealth has come by dint of a man’s 
management it reveals his talent in that one direction. 
Where it has come with no infringement of a broth- 
erly spirit toward all others, it shows still more the 
man’s talent. Frugality and hard work are splendid 
traits. Of course the standard of true greatness is 
far otherwise. It may exist where there is no large 
wealth, as most often it does. There are those with 
large earning power who insist on using by far the 
larger part of what is earned out in the sore need of 
their world of brothers, retaining the smaller part in 
theirown hands. There are those of large earning 

wer who insist in using that power in direct service 
or men rather than in organizing huge channels of 
personal income. Here with Isaac the wealth came 
through. God's peculiar blessing: upon him.as the 
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far to the south, in the affluents of the Wady Chazza; 
Esek may have been in the main wady, or even in a 
northern affluent. Look these places up on a map, 
and look up the meaning of the names in the margin 
of your Bible.—Digged again: Apparently they 
a gay his property right in these old wells 
which his father had dug, but denied his right to dig 
new wells. 

Verse 22.—He removed from thence, and digged 
another wel/: Isaac continues to fight his battle, not 
by force, but by patient forbearance, and by business 
sagacity and enterprise, and at last he wins. Reho- 
both seems to have been farther. in the wilderness 
than the other places. Perhaps his establishing a 
water supply there rendered habitable a tract that 
had not previously been so. 

Verses 23-25. Went up...to Beer-sheba: And 
made Beer-sheba somewhat permanently his resi- 
dence and place of worship, while his tribesmen 
cared for his business interests in the regions farther 
south. 


AvuBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The right is not secured by resentment. 


<2 


Gentleness 
Gordon 


leader in his world plan combined with his own care- 
ful management. It was not so much Isaac, person- 
ally, that was being blessed. It was Abraham's son. 
It was the ancestor of the coming One. This man 
was enjoying what political economists would call the 
unearned increment of his position. 

So a church is sometimes located as to grow by 
enormous strides. Soa man is placed sometimes as 
to become the center of much praise and fame. When 
wealth comes, or anything that men esteem great- 
ness, let the man not be needing to buy a larger hat, 
but remember that probably there is a great purpose 
of God to be served, and be very careful not to hinder 
that purpose. He is merely a link in God’s chain. 
Let him keep closely hooked to the Owner of the 
chain. ‘True greatness is in purity of heart, gentle- 
ness of spirit, strength of purpose, and great love to- 
ward all 

Isaac proved himself great in the higher sense 
which these neighbors of his were not thinking of. 
He bore himself greatly in the face of their epnlitict. 
His was the greatness of a gentle spirit. He kept his 
temper under great provocation. First he is asked 
to go away. It was a very unneighborly request, 
He could have insisted upon his rights. by ee 
less paid rental, and a good rental, for all the land he 
used. He had acted strictly within his rights. It 
was a piece of oy small provincialism, this asking 
him to go te he petty pride of this Philistine 

rince is disturbed. Somebody was bigger than he. 

ut Isaac shows his greatness, the greatness of for 
bearance. He quietly gets ready to move his huge 
family. 

And then came the battle over the wells of water 
so essential to his family and flocks and herds. Who- 
ever digged a weil oa | the first right to the water 
that came up through it. His labor gave him posses- 
sion of what came. The Philistines had filled up the 
wells dug by Abraham years before. In that way 
the water that would have gone into Abraham’s wells 
would now flow more freely or altogether up in theirs. 
Now Isaac digs these old wells again. He is acting 
strictly within his lawful rights. These wells were 
his by inheritance. And he makes the case plainer 
by renewing the old names. He is simply using what 
was his father’s and is now his. At once it is made 
a cause of strife. Isaac could have fought his case 
through. It was a strong case. His lawyers could 
have made a stubborn fight. But he seems to have 
quietly relinquished the well after the labor of dig- 
ging it, and digs another. This seems no. to have 

n so good a find. But these quarrelsome herdmen, 
emboldened by Isaac’s gentle spirit, claim it, too. 
Again Isaac yields, this time not only leaving the 
well, but he leaves altogether, and goes to the great 
bother of shifting his location. Then the strife ceases. 
Surely it would before such a spirit as this man shows. 
You can’t pick a quarrel with sucha man. A man 
may be asked to move off, but wait a little while, for 
the meek shall inherit the earth and take down all 
the fences. In nothing is strength shown more than 
in yielding. ‘‘ Love suffereth long and is kind.” 
‘The fruit of the Spirit is... long suffering, gentle- 
ness, goodness, meekness, . . . self-mastery.” 

I remember an old story of a quarrel over the 
boundary line between two farms. It grew very 
bitter, and ran along for years, burning with its acid 
poison all the neighborly relations between two fine 
old families. A new heir came into possession on 
one side. He had lived elsewhere, and now came to 
attend to his property. He sought out his neighbor 
to talk over the old difficulty. The neighbor came 
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well primed to renew the dispute and prove his 
rights. He asserted loudly where the line should be; 
he was being defrauded because it was so many feet 
over on his land. The new owner said softly, ‘‘Well, 
I'll have that fence moved four feet this way over 
on my land.” The neighbor, greatly surprised, 
said: ‘‘But that would be giving me some of your 
land.” ‘* Well,” the other replied, ‘‘ that'll not hurt me 
nearly so much as to have a quarrel over it.” And 
the line stayed where it had been for so long, and a 
sweet friendship grew up between the two families. 
You can’t quarrel with a man like that. 


Manson, N. J., 
< 


Meekness ts not mushiness, 


a eet pat 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 


==>. By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


ND Isaac Sowerin Tuat Lanp anv Founp 
IN THE SAME YEAR A HUNDREDFCLD ” (v. 12). 
Peasant proprietors of small holdings in 

Mt. Lebanon tell me that their average yield is from 

seven to tenfold, and, according to an old experi- 

enced man, ‘‘Some years we harvest very little more 
than we sow.” 

But the Hauran, Bashan, and Jordan valley farm- 
ers, when the rainfall does not fail them, do report 
yields as high as a hundredfold. Often May is the 
first of the entirely rainless months, but in May, 1906, 
the rainfall was .99, and for the entire season of 1905 
and 1906 was 38 inches in Jerusalem. 

** AND THE MAN WAXED GREAT, AND GREW MORE 
AND More (v. 13). ‘There is no official sanction for 
the molestation of Jews in Turkey, but the attitude 
of the sects, Christian and Moslem, in all their varie- 
ties, towards the descendants of Isaac, is similar to 
that of Abimelech the Philistine (Gen. 26 : 14-20), 
Sanballat, Tobiah, the Arabians. the Ammonites, 
and the Ashdodites (Neh. 4: 7, 8) towards their an- 
cestors. Besides, there is a regulation which forbids 
foreign Jews to live in Palestine. Still, following the 
best local authorities on Jerusalem statistics, Dr. 
Wheeler, agent of a British society which _— last 
year $205,000 in behalf of Jews throughout the world, 
stated ‘‘ Within fourteen years nearly forty Jewish 
colonies have been built outside the city walls. . 
In the year’ 1885 the number of Jews in Jerusalem 
was about 14,000. In 1906 it arose to about 45,000. 
There is an unmistakable movement towards the 
land, the people are coming back, settling and build- 
| their houses.” 

mall Jewish settlements are to be seen at inter- 
vals throughout the oo east of the waters of 

Merom (Lake Huleh). A village called El Metulleh 

has entirely changed hands. The pred py tee gms and 

their mean houses have disappeared, and now an 
entirely European-Jewish village, with evident signs 
of prosperity, takes its Po and, like their progeni- 
tor, the descendants of ‘tthe man" grow more and 

more. . 

THE Puiistines ENviep Him"’ (v. 14). Envy is a 
terrible force, which operates especially among the 
ignorant of the Orientals. Herod the Great feigned 
to suspect treason in his sons, but it was envy at 
their personal comely yy re which forced him 
to force the hands of the Romans to put them to 
death. The most virulent manifestation of envy ap- 

ars in the desire and effort of some childless wives 
in harems clandestinely to kill the children of other 
wives. Itis a settled belief in Orientals that envy 
it was which moved Satan to plan and attempt the 
destruction of man. 


SuweEir, Mt. LEBANON, SyRIA, 
> 4 
It takes two to make a quarrel, but only one to 


keep the peace. 
Sd 


The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


SAAC sowed in that land,... and Jehovah blessed 
him (v. 12). Of course you've read the first part 
of the chapter, and made the acquaintance of the 

good-looking wife-‘‘ sister.” A weak backbone when 
among the godless, seems to have been Isaac’s failing 
as well as his father’s. ‘* A chip off the old block.” 
The point is this: You and I would not have told 
this about. Isaac or that about Abram had we been 
writing the story. We all get our pictures taken by 
the photographer who doesn’t show the wart on the 
nose or the mole on the forehead. God paints to 
life. He shows us that his saints are made from the 
same poor clay as ourselves, and that he blesses them 
in spite of faults, as he does us. The man who is 
right with God prospers even among Philistines. 


The man waxed great: ...and the Philistines 
envied him (vs. 13, 14). Greatness and riches are 
all very nice, but they have their drawbacks, too. 
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Envy of the Philistines is one of the most. grievous. 
You rarely see millionaires’ children having a good 
time with dirty faces, torn clothes, ‘lasses candy, and 
the sweet joy of not having somebody a taggin’ after. 
Stroll up your ‘‘ Fifth Avenue” some morning and 
watch the agogs taking rich ‘‘ New York” to school. 
What a silent, serious, and solemn occasion! Now go 
down into the middle-class and r district and see 
the happy difference. No wonder the leaders of the 
next generation will come from the latter. Real men 
grow from real children. Old Isaac Walton has said: 
‘* There are more miseries on the other side of riches 
than on this side of them.” Of course Isaac—the 
lesson Isaac—could not help being prospered any 
more than vou can (Psa. 1:3). I reckon you will go 
right on trying to get rich, but remember there are 
Philistines to fill your wells, and don't forget Mark 
10 : 24. 


And Abimelech said unto Isaac, Go from us 
(v. 16). That is what Pharaoh said, too (Gen. 12: 
20), and a foolish world has been saying it to Abra- 
ham’s children ever since. Spain said it once most 
cruelly, and from that day her glory has declined. 
There are those who would drive the good and — 

us people out of town now if they could. hey 
want ‘the lid off.” Sunday baseball, Sunday thea- 
ters, ‘‘ sacred” concerts, and_all the rest. ‘‘If the 
church people don’t like it, let’'em move away.” Note 
God's people, ‘ much mightier than we.” Even the 
Philistines have to admit that. Sochurches do not 
shut up, good people do not move away, and all you 
fellows are here in Sunday-school, excursion or no 
excursion, baseball or no baseball. 


Tsaac dig ged ~ age the wells of... Abraham his 
Sather (v. 18). ou will notice the Philistines did 
the well-destroying after Abraham’s death. When 
he was living, Abraham was a bad man to fool with. 
So is any good man, for that matter. Isaac tries to 
keep in his father’s footsteps, both in virtues and 
faults. Wise Isaac, though he might have skipped 
the faults. The best concerns to-day are those where 
sons succeed fathers. How many of you expect to 
follow your father’s calling? I wonder if you each 
have a Christian father? No more pleasing, sight 
than to see doctors, lawyers, ministers, manufac- 
turers, tradesmen, artisans, following along the son 
after the father. Does Exodus 20: 12 mean this? 


oe 
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Suppose the father is a Christian, what is the best 
way to honor him? 


A well of springing water (v. 19). Artesian 
well, and extra valuable,—as valuable as a Chester 
County ‘‘ spring-house”” before the days of separa- 
tors. Get something good, and the Philistines are 
after you. Invent a good thing,—and keep it if you 
can, Start a new business and make it go, and you 
have a dozen competitors. Wells play a prominent 

art in the Bible. Good place to geta wife. Ask 

oses and Isaac (Exod. 2: 16; Gen. 24). Christ at 
the well (John 4: 6), and a wonderful sermon. But 
Isaiah 12 : 3 is the well I want you to be most inter- 
ested in, because around this well you can always 
have the genuine ‘‘ good times” you all seem to 
anxious for. 


He said, For now Jehovah hath made room for us 
(v. 22). How many of you have Quaker blood in 
— veins? Well, here is the original Friend. 
Should a man fight? How about Romans 12: 19,—- 
will God secure our rights if we do not fight ? Does 
it pay to be meek? (Matt. 5:5.) Whoseern to get 
along the best, the Isaacs or the fighters ? ell 
us about William Penn and his Pennsylvania. 


I am the God of Abraham thy father: fear not 
(v. 24). Philistines can annoy, but God is always at 
hand. God likes to talk to the Isaac kind of people. 
Do you notice that ‘‘fear not” again? When Isaac 
needed cheer, the cheer came ‘‘the same night.” 
Isaac was a little nervous about those Philistines. 
Observe this, every one of you: no one long disturbs 
the man of peace; he is the friend of everybody; even 
the very king of the Philistines himself wanted him 
as his friend (Gen, 26 : 27-31). 


He builded an altar there (v. 25). Settles down 
at the old home. Home ties. Everybody wants to 
go home. That is why we are so interested in 
heaven. It is to be our permanent home (John 14: 2). 
When Isaac settled down to live, the first thing was 
an altar, the next a dwelling, and the third a well. 
Religion, home, savings-bank. Fire upon the altar 
means water in the well (Matt. 6:33) The well 
will never run dry until the altar fire goes out. Fire 
and water, religion and thrift. 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 
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The Illustration Round-Table 





LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for every 
anecdotal lesson illustration that can be used, 

and two dollars for the des? illustration used for each 
week’s lesson. But note particularly the following: 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the 
sender’s name and address, and must state the source 
from which the illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers 
in this department is so large that it is not practicable 
to return unavailable manuscripts. Do not enclose 
return postage, as no manuscripts can be returned. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown 
by this calendar. 


g. June 2.—Moses Called to Deliver Egypt (Exod. 


a sk Bene a BCA S Due Mar. 2 

10. June 9.—Th- Passvvar (Exod. 12 : a1-30) . . ... «Mar. 9 
11. June 16.—Israel’s Escape from Egypt (Exod. 

OS eee ee eee “ Mar. 16 

re rere ee ere “ Mar. 23 

13. June 30.—Temperance Lesson (1 Cor. 10 : 23-33) . “« Mar. 30 


Keeping Everlastingly At It—Peacefully—v. 21. 


ND they digged another well (v. 21). Dr. Jacohk 
A Chamberlain, the missionary to India, has told 
of a Catholic priest. commissioned, when a 
young man, to carry the gospel to Thibet. He en- 
tered the country, was arrested, and ignominiously 





returned to China. After a year spent in learning. 


the language, another attempt was made. Dis- 
guised as a trader, he lived for three years in the 
land to which he had been sent. By day he traded 
with the people. By night he translated the gospels. 
Then soldiers found him, destroyed his property, and 
sent him back to China. On the Chinese border he 
took his stand, and there organized a large mission, 
from which he succeeded in reaching many Thibet- 
ans. The property was destroyed, but was restored. 
After fourteen years more, still hearing the call of 
God to undertake work in which he had been so often 
unsuccessful, he sought to enter the closed land by 
way of India. Repeated attempts were unsuccessful. 
Then for twelve years he camped near the Indian 
border, on the caravan route to Lhasa, and there he 
worked with the passing multitude. When Dr. 
Chamberlain told of him, he was still trying to do the 
work which had been committed to him.— Zhe Rev. 
John T. Faris, St. Louis. 


The Commander’s Hand—v. 24. 


Tam with thee (v.24). Amid the stress of a great 
battle, the Duke of Wellington ordered a young officer 





to charge and take a most destructive battery crown- 
ing a hill, The difficulty of the undertaking was 
appalling. The officer looked toward the spot’ where 
the order would take him, then, turning to the Duke, 
said: ‘‘I can go, sir, if you will give me one grasp 
of your all-conquering hand.” The grasp was given, 
and the officer sped to his duty. Just so the Chris- 
tian will face his duty, no matter how appalling it 
appears.— W. H. Mills, Jr., Wiltor, Ontario, Can. 
Presbyterian Record. 


Isaac a Lover of Peace—v. 24. 





Fear not, for Jam with thee, and will bless thee 
(v. 24). When Dr. David Livingstone returned to 
Scotland after an absence of sixteen years in Africa, 
the University of Glasgow desired to honor him by 
conferring on him the degree of Doctor of Laws. On 
such occasions candidates for honorary degrees usu- 
ally expect an embarrassing reception at the hands 
of the young collegians who are present in full force, 
bubbling over with boyish fun. But when Dr. Liv- 
ingstone appeared on the platform they received him 
with silent respect and reverence. e was gaunt 
and weary from exposure to sixteen years of African 
sun and twenty-seven attacks of African fever; one 
arm, having been rendered useless by the bite of a 
lion, hung helpless by his side. There stood a real 
hero who had fought many a battle for humanity, 
and his presence inspired a feeling of awe in the 
minds of all present. He told them that he was go- 
ing back to Africa, partly to open new fields for Brit- 
ish commerce, partly to suppress the African slave 
trade, and partly to open the way for the preaching 
of the gospel. But the sentiment which stirred all 
hearts most was this: ‘'Shall I tell you what sup- 
ported me through all these years of exile among a 
people whose language I could not understand, and 
whose attitude toward me was always uncertain and 
often hostile? It was this, ‘‘ Lo, I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world.”—7Zzkhe Rev. 
Wm. /. Hart, Earlville, N. Y. From The Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


The Loss of the Prayerless Home—v. 25. 


And he builded an altar there (v. 25). ‘*How I 
wish /had built an altar when we started our mar- 
ried life,” a father said to his pastor recently. Dr. 
Norman MeLeod tells of one who said the same 
thing: ‘I shall never forget the impression made 
upon me during the first year of my ministry by a 
mechanic whom:I had visited, and on whom I urged 
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LESSON FOR MARCH 140 (Gen. 26: 12-25) 


the paramount duty of family prayers. One day he 
entered my study, and burst into tears as he:said, 
‘You remember my girl, sir? She was my only 
child. She died suddenly this morning. She has 
gone, I hope, to God ; but if so she can tell him what 
now breaks my heart, that she never heard a prayer 
in her father’s house, or from her father's lips. Oh, 
that she were with me but for one day more !’’’— 
The Rev. John T. Faris, St. Louis. 


Letting Others Walk Over Us—Golden Text. 


Blessed are the peacemakers (Golden Text). 
Philip Henry would often quote Luther's story of the 
“two goats that met upon a narrow bridge over a 
deep water. They could not go back ; they durst 
not fight.. After a short parley one of them lay down 
and let the other go over him, and so no harm was 
done. The moral,” he would say, ‘is easy: be 
content if thy person be trod upon for peace’ sake. 
Thy person, I say, not thy conscience.”—-Mrs. B. G 
Dowen, Norbiton, Surrev, England. From the 
Sunday School Teacher, London. 


The Lawyer’s Peace-Making 
Opportunity—Golden Text. 


Blessed are the peacemakers: for they shall be 
called the children of God (Golden Text). In his 
recent book, ‘‘ Lincoln, the Lawyer,” Frederick 
‘Trevor Hill says: ‘'1f Stuart [Lincoln’s partner] had 
been ambitious to accumulate a fortune, he would 
have been disappointed with his partner; for, with a 
people as litigious as the early Illinois settlers, it was 
a simple matter to stir up strife, and make work for 
the lawyer; and Lincoln, instead of egging clients 
into the courts, set his face against such practises. 
‘ Discourage litigation,’ was his advice to lawyers. 
‘ Persuade your neighbors to compromise whenever 
you can. Point out to them how the nominal winner 
is often the real loser,—in fees, expenses, and waste 
of time. As a peacemaker, the lawyer has a supe- 
rior opportunity of becoming a good man. There 
will always be enough business. Never stir up liti- 
gation. A worse man can scarcely be found than one 
who does this. Who can be more nearly a fiend than 
he who habitually overhauls the register of deeds in 
search of defects of titles whereon to stir up a strife 
and put money in his pocket? A moral tone ought 
to be infused into the profession which shoyld drive 
such men out of it.’"—Zhe Rev. John I. Faris, 
St. Louis. The prize for this week is awarded to 
this illustration. 
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The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 


By Delavan L. Pierson 
Managing Editor of the Missionary Review gf the World 


- LESSED are the peacemakers, for they shall 
be called the sons of God.” The greatest 
band of peacemakers on earth are the Chris- 

tian missionaries. This is their business, but they 

make peace only on the basis of righteousness, not 
by compromise with evil. 

Man was made in the image of God. How much 
of the likeness has been lost! If you want to be rec- 
ognized as achild of God, be a peacemaker. 

A traveler in China asked a Chinese if he had ever 
read the gospel. ‘‘ No,” he said, ‘‘ but, I have seen 
it, for a man who was the terror of his neighborhood, 
with his curses:and violent temper, who was an opium- 
smoker, a criminal, and as dangerous as a wild an- 
imal, was made gentle and good by the religion of 
Jesus and has left off his opium. I have not read the 
gospel, but I have seen it, and it is good.” 

The greatest cause of what are called justifiable 
conflicts, personal and national, is the disposition to 
stand up for one’s rights. 

Isaac lived among the heathen. He had a right to 
dig his wells and keep them, but it was his privilege 
to give up his rights for the sake of peace. We are 
inclined to think it an evidence of courage and 
strength of character to stand up for our rights. 
What are some of them ?: (Home, country, property, 
business, protection, courtesy, promptness, rest, and 
pleasure.) But a soldier counts it his privilege to 
give up those rights for the sake of his country; a 
mother may surrender them for love of her child, ora 
husband for his wife. Missionaries have their rights, 
but give them up for the sake of the service they 
wish to render to God and their fellow-men. The 
missionaries who lost all their property and many of 
them their loved ones, during the Boxer uprising in 
China, had a right to insist on the punishment of the 
offenders and the payment of-a large indemnity for 
their losses. What would you have done? These 
men and women, as children of God, gave up their 
rights and accepted the privilege of suffering hard- 


ships that they might win their enemies toGod. The. 


result has been a great turning of the Chinese to the 
church of Christ. Mrs. Benjamin W. Labaree had a 
right to insist on the punishment of her husband's 
murderers, and on the payment of a large indemnity 


- su rt of a mission school for Persian ee 9 
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by the Persian government. She claims the priv- - 
‘ilege of forgiving the assassins ‘and giving a.lar 


part of the money—she wished to give it all—to the 


8. 
rist, the Prince of Peace, came to establish peace 
on earth, good-will among men—peace with God ; 
ace between men. Missionaries are his ambassa- 
rs and Christ's promise to them is the same as that 
to Isaac. ‘I am with thee.” How much mission- 
aries have suffered rather than create strife! When 
the New Hebrides savages came and stole all of John 
G. Paton’s possessions—even to the sheets and cook- 
ing utensils—he bore with the robbers for Christ’s 
sake, and later nearly everything, was returned. 
Henry Richards, of Africa, had a similar experience. 
This patient God-like suffering of wrong gave those 
men a great hold on the natives, as Isaac’s patience 
and God’s blessing gave him a hold on Abimelech 
(Gen. .26: 26, 27). 

James Chalmers, the ‘‘Great Heart of New 
Guinea,” was a great peacemaker. He went armed 
with only a walking-stick among the savages of New 
Guinea. Brandishing this stick he would rush 
among armed combatants and put a stop to fights. 
He enjoyed it and wrote that such an experience was 
better than a tonic. 

iow many of us stir up strife by a thoughtless 
word or hasty act, or by merely ‘‘ standing for our 
rights,” rather than yielding them for our privileges! 
The missionaries are God’s great messengers of 

eace to men who are fighting against God and their 
rothers, 


References—‘' Autobiography of John G. Paton ’’ (Chapter 
vii.,; ‘‘ Life of James Chalmers (Chapter v, pages 152-155); 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


one 
The Nobel Peace Prize 


HEN Alfred Nobel, inventor of nitro-glycerin 
and dynamite, died, in 1896, he left a fortune 
of $8,000,000, the income of which was to be 

used for the cause of peace and the advancement 
of science. Nobel was of English origin, born 
in Stockholm. His last achievement was the creation 
of ballastite, the first smokeless powder. Two in- 
ventions he left unfinished,—the production of rubber 
and the preparation of artificial silk. 

It was not until five years after his death that the 
Nobel Institute was finally established—at Stockholm 
in 1901—and the first prize awarded. The income of 
$200,000 is divided yearly into five équal parts and 
awarded to those who have done most to ‘‘ benefit 
humanity.” The five prizes are awarded for discov- 
eries in physics, chemistry, and medicine, for distin- 
guished work in imaginative literature, and for ad- 
vancing the cause of peace among the nations. The 
awarding of the peace prize is entrusted to a com- 
mittee elected by the Norwegian Parliament. Ac- 
cording to the will no one may compete. for the prize, 
but must be proposed by a statesman, professor of 
law and political science, or by some member of the 
International Peace Commission. The prize for 1906 
was awarded to President Roosevelt in recognition of 
his labors in helping Japan and Russia complete the 
Peace of Portsmouth. This money, which the presi- 
dent will receive with the consent of Congress, will 
be conveyed to trustees, to be held as the foundation 
of a fund to promote conferences in Washington be- 
tween representatives of capital and of labor in the 
interest of industrial peace.—/rom the Cosmopolitan 
and Harper's Weekby. 


_ ‘Saviour, again to thy dear Name 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard. 


OU’VE heard people talk of things that could 
be had as free as air, or as free as water? I 
wonder if you know what watercosts? Huge 

sums of money are spent to bring water to great cities. 
In Rome, in the days of the Emperor Hadrian, great 
aqueducts brought in more water to the city in a 
day than flowed through the city in the River Tiber 
—three hundred gallons a day for each person in the 
city—more than seven times as much'per person as 
goes into London now. And those stone arches that 
held the water channel cost enormous sums. Water 
is not cheap where it is most needed. 

In the cattle lands of the western part of the 
United States men have fought other men to the 
death for water for the cattle, and that water was not 
cheap then. | 

See how the need for water caused Isaac to move 
from place to place, digging, digging, digging, and 
at last finding room at—? What does the name 
mean? Yes, Jehovah hath maderoom for us. And 
when he went up to Beersheba he built an altar, and 
pitched his tent, and his servants did what ? 

How men have struggled for the water that is 
needed to satisfy thirst! But do you remember a 
scene beside the well of Jacob, Isaac’s son? I will 
ask our pastor to read about it (John 4: 1-14). 

Do you see the contrast: Isaac digging, digging, 
in the old days for water; Jesus offering to a way- 
ward woman the water of life by the old well of 
Isaac’s son—the water that shall not Jeave any thirst 
in us? 

And that water is costly. It cost Jesus his life. 
If we would take it, it will cost us surrender to him. 
If Jesus offers us that water, his sav:ng love and life, 
shall we refuse ? 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for This Lesson 


(With referenceg also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs "’) 


Psalm 112: I-10. 
(162: 1-6. 228 : 1-6.) 


‘Thy kingdom come, O God." 

** And is the time approaching.”’ 

‘*O God of love, O. King of Peace."’ pcaj + 7.12, 

** When peace, like a river, attend- "ieneua ~ on) 
eth my Way."’ ‘ 5 by ‘ 5 +47). 

“« Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine!” Psalm 34 ? 7-9. 

(47 : I-3. 70: 1-3.) 


we raise."’ Psalm 37 : 28-33. 
‘*If thou but suffer God to guide (51:5-7- 7921-6.) 
thee."’ Psalm 4 : 3-7. 
**God is the Refuge of his saints.’’ (4:36. 6: 3-6). 
> 4 
The weak are not the meek. 
taped 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 


is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 

tion. For particulars, address Marion Lawrance, Toledo, O. 
Monday.—Gen. 26: 12-25...... Isaac a lover of peace 
Tuesday.—Gen. 26: 26-33. . ..... A treaty of peace 
Wednesday.—1 Pet. 3: 8-17. ..... Exhortation to peace 
‘Thursday.—JTames 3:5-18 . . .. .. . . Wisdom of peace 
4 eee RE | ea The peace of God 
Saturday:— Matt $i i-l@. . .. se cees The Peacemaker 
Sunday.—Eph. @:@-26 .....220e«-+cee “Qur Peace” 
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For the Primary Teacher 


By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


General Topic: The Beginnings. 

Lesson Story: Isaac, the Well-Digger and Peace- 
maker: the Beginning of his Prosperity and 
Good Influence. 

Lesson Teaching : ‘‘ Blessed are the Peacemakers.” 

INTRODUCTION. 


A poor but neatly-dressed man always carried a 
little oil-can in his pocket. Whenever he heard 
squeaky doors or hinges, or whenever window-faster- 
ings or keys turned hard, he would say, ‘‘ just let me 
put a drop of oil on it to make it run smooth and 
easy.” It was just a little service, but nearly every 
day he had a chance to do just the right thing to 
bring quietness where there had been harsh, disturb- 
ing noises: He makes me think of Isaac, the peace- 
maker, who spoke and did just the right thing to 
keep people from quarreling. 


REVIEW AND INTERVENING EVENTS. 


Isaac was the dear baby boy whom Gol sent to 
Abraham and Sarah when they were such-old people 


that they must have seemed like grandparents, but 
they were his own father and mother. They loved 
Isaac more than all the other blessings which God 
had given, and they were many. (Recall them.) 
Just after last Christmas little Fred, not yet four 
years old, was playing on the floor with his many 
presents. Among them was atin horn, which could 
play a few notes. Big brother Alf was trying to 
play tunes on it. When he stopped, little Fred 
looked up and said, ‘‘ Now, Alf, play ‘Count My 
Blessings’ again.” (Sing the chorus.) We all have 
many blessings if we should ‘‘name them one by 
one.” We have counted Abraham’s several times,all of 
which God gave because Abraham obeyed; but little 
Isaac was the best and dearest of all. How careful 
they were to teach him right! Once it seemed as if 
they would lose him, but God spared Isaac's life be- 
cause Abraham obeyed, and again promised that his 
family shtuld be as many as the sand or stars. Sing: 


** Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand,’’ 
Or, 


** Do you know how many stars? ”’ 


Sarah lived until Isaac was a man, and Abraham 
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lived until Isaacs twin boys, Jacob and Esau, were 
fifteen years old. 


LESSON. 


God promised Isaac just what he had promised 
Abraham. When he planted his seed, the Lord 
blessed and increased it a hundredfold. Like Abra- 
ham, he became rich and great, and had flocks and 
herds and many servants. The neighboring people 
became jealous, and filled up the wells which Abra- 
ham kad made long before, and their king ordered 
Isaac to move away. Isaac might have said, ‘‘ Those 
wells belong to me, because my father dug them.” 
He had servants enough to fight for them, but he 
knew a better way. 

You remember how Abraham gave up to Lot. 
Isaac decided that, although he had cleaned out the 
wells and had a right to them, it was better not to 
quarrel; so he moved to another valley, and had-his 
servants dig a new well. They found a splendid one 
of springing water. His neighbors wanted that, so 
Isaac dug another; and when they claimed that, he 
moved still farther away and dug another. After 
that they didn’t bother him. What a blessing he 
had been to dig so many wells in that dry country 
where they have so little rain! Now there was water 
enough for all, and, although Isaac was stronger than 
his neighbors, how much better it was to dig new 
wells than to fight. Usually they piled stones around 
the top of each well to keep cattle from falling in, 
and to keep it from getting muddy. (Sketch one and 
write Isaac the Peacemaker.) 

God had been watching all the time, and was 
pleased that Isaac had been a peacemaker rather 
than a fighter. Jesus said, ‘‘ Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children of God,”’ 
and it was true of Isaac. The last time he moved 
was to Beersheba. 

That night God promised his blessing (read v. 24) 
for Abraham's sake (refer to Lot's escape from Sodom 
for Abraham’s sake), Isaac was so thankful for 
God’s blessing that he put up his tent and built an 
altar there, so the camp looked much like Abraham's 
(Complete the sketch and add Blessed, or show the 
picture-roll. The children will find the details. Em- 
phasize the well and altar. The Times picture shows 
a present-day well at Beersheba, still a blessing in a 
“= land. ) 

Sometimes, when girls play with their dolls, or 
boys play marbles or ball, a quarrel begins, and you 
hear loud talking. ‘'‘That’s mine, I tell :you; give it 
tome.” Instead of fussing, suppose we should try 
Isaac’s. plan, and say, ‘‘ All right, take it if you want 
to,” and then let us go away without quarreling. 


** Do no sinful action, speak no angry word ; 
We belong to Jesus, children of the Lord.”’ 


Why, that king felt so ashamed that he and his 
friends afterwards went to Isaac and wanted him to 
promise to be friends. Isaac had a chance to punish 
them if he wanted to. Instead he made them a feast 
and treated them kindly, and took care of them that 
night. Next day, before they parted, they made 
friendly promises to each other. I am sure we all 
love Isaac for his kindness. Sing, ‘t Kind words can 
never die,”’ qr, 


** Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love.’’ 





BLESSED 
ISAAC 
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Many of us owe our fruitful fields to the wells 
our fathers dig ged. 
tp 


My Class of Boys 


By Eugene C. Foster 


[Several weeks in advance of the dates of the International Lessons 
Mr. Foster teaches these lessons to a class of typical boys. He then 
recasts the teaching plan thus tested, if necessary, and the finished 
result is what he gives here to the readers of the Times. The sugges- 
tions are likely to prove almost as helpful for girls’ classes as for boys. 
—Tue Epitor.] 


Y teaching plan contemplated (1) the necessary 
review questions to set us all thinking about the 
pleading of Abraham for the wicked city ; and (2) 

my own statement to the boys of the events interven- 
ing between the two lessons. The first part went well 
enough, and the review was entirely satisfactory. But 
as I came to the second section of my plan I looked 
into the eyes of the eight boys before me and asked 
myself.the question :. Shall I tell these boys the story 
of Abraham and the sacrifice of Isaac or shall they teil 
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me the story? I took the harder course and asked if 
auybody remembered anything he had. ever read 
about Abraham and Isaac. Much to my own surprise 
a bef who does but rly in his day-school work re- 
cited the story with fair accuracy as to details. What 
a mistake it would have been for me to tell that story, 
when one or more of the boys could do it so easily! I 
dwelt upon it a little to emphasize the character and 
extent of Abraham’s faith. Then a few swift sen- 
tences brought us to Genesis 20: 12, the beginning of 
our lesson. 

This time we read around the class, verse by verse, 
with comments and questions as the reading pro- 
ceeded. This isa aed plan if not used too often; in 
a boys’ class variety in the manner of handling the 
lesson is an essential. 

What occupation dia the people have then? Farm- 
ing, sheep raising. Let’s look out for a lesson soon 
that will tell us about a man who was a hunter. What 
does a hundredfold mean?. Big crops. ‘And Je- 
hovah blessed him.” Just at this point, only one 
verse deep in the lesson, I tried to teach what I think 
is the most teachable lesson of this passage—to 
boys. I laid down plainly the proposition that God’s 
blessing on the life of a boy or man made him really 
rich; that without itany man was poor. A man may 
own automobiles, and steam yachts, and houses, and 
lands, and stocks and bonds, and gold mines, and yet 
be a very, very poor man—if he doesn’t have God’s 
blessing. A man may be so poor that he doesn’t 
know how he’s going to get along at all, and yet if he 
has God's blessing he’s wonderfully rich. Some boys 
looked doubtful. I must ove my statement. I said: 
The man who is really rich has possessions he’ll never, 
never lose. Now here’s a man who’s rich in money 
or other things like that; will he always have them ? 
After all, doesn’t he leave them behind him when he 
dies? Sure! saidthe boys. But if he’s rich in God’s 
favor and blessing, does he leave them behind when 
he dies? No. ell, real riches are the things that 
a man doesn’t leave behind him when he begins eter- 
nal life. God's blessing is the most wonderful treas-. 
ure man can have, but he’ll not have it unless he tries 
to please God. 

ut here Isaac had God’s blessing and great riches 
besides. Of course, that’s possible. A man can be 
r and have God’s blessing or he can be rich and 
ave God's blessing. The real question is, Have I 
God’s blessing? not, Have I great riches ? 

When we came to the digging of the wells we had 
ah open discussion on what we knew about springs, 
and ordinary wells, and artesian wells. We spent 
about five minutes on this:- It was a digression, per- 
haps; but some interesting item about springs and 
wells may be the memory-hook on which this lesson 
will hang in the years to come. I’m most anxious 
that it shall stay in the memory; the device used to 
fasten it there is a matter of Tittte moment—unless 
the device is bigger thah the thing to be remembered. 
At any rate, we came round to Isaac’s wells again, 
and looked at a picture of a we!l near Beer-sheba, 
and we smiled together at Isaac’s sagacity in callin 
each well by a name that signified what happene 
there. 

We looked admiringly at Isaac’s fine spirit in mov- 
ing each time without fighting; but I fear this phase 
of the lesson wasn’t emphasized as much as the peo- 
ple who chose the lesson had designed. 

Then we saw Isaac building an altar and calling on 
God. Who else did that? ‘‘Abraham,” came a 
chorus of answers. And to close, I called attention 
again to God's blessing resting on the man who hon- 
ored him and remembered to worship him at all times. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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A man does not establish his righteousness by 
always insisting on his rights. 


oe 
The Young Folks’ Class 


By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


OCATE on your map the region and the places 
where Isaac lived. This will help to make the 
story more real. Give an idea of Isaac’s char- 

acter by having your pupils read in advance the ex- 
quisite narrative in chapter 24, and by reminding 
them of his parents’ gladness at his birth (21 : 5-7), 
and of the meaning of the name they. gave him. 
Show that the patriarchs, as Hebrew writers sketched 
them, represented the ideals of the Hebrew people, 
which changed and grew with their history as they 
came to have' nobler conceptions of character. When 
none of these heroes fully met their ideal, their 
prophets began to look forward to the Coming One, 
the Messiah, and to describe him by traits which the 
gy imperfectly illustrated, and to point to 

im as fulfilling the purpose of God.. Thus these 
patriarchs became a of the Christ, each one 
illustrating some phase of the perfect man, the Lord 
and Redeemer of Israel, whom Jehovah would send 
to them. The character emphasized in» Isaac was 
that of the man of-peace, who won greatness by 
avoiding strife even by surrendering his rights. 
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Make this a lesson of peace, a theme of growing im- 
ee in men’s minds during the last few years. 

ention the Nobel prize which President Roosevelt 
has just received as the most eminent promoter of 
peace in our time (see 99). Tell of the medal 
awarded to him bearing figures of the two men 
contending with one another, and of the peace- 
maker. Then trace these four stages of Isaac's pil- 
grimage : . 

Isaac at Gerar. Why did he prosper? (v. 12.) 
How rich did he become? (vs. 13, 14.) Had he the 
right to possess so much more wealth thar his neigh- 
bors ? ater wells were then as important: sources 
of wealth as oil wells are now, or coal, gold; and cop- 
per mines. Why did his neighbors envy him ? What 
did they do to check his rapid increase of wealth ? 
(v. 15.) Was this honorable ? Why did the shaykh of 
the region ask Isaac to move on? (v. 16.) The invi- 
tation included the suggestion that he would have to 
fight if he stayed. as he wise in surrendering his 
rights, giving up his land and the wells which his 
nem ad dug, rather than quarrel with his neigh- 

rs? 

Isaac. in the Valley of.Gerar (v. 17). He did not 
move far enough to get out of the way of his former 
neighbors. When he had dug out more of his father’s 
wells there his servants had the good fortune to 
strike a fountain of flowing water (v. 19). This was 
a rare treasure to a herdsman with many sheep and 
cattle. But from the start Isaac’s men had to fight 
for it. He named it Contention, and gave it up (v. 
20). He tried again, and found another well with 
the same result. He named that one Enmity, and 
moved out of the neighborhood (v. 21). 

Isaac at Rehoboth, The whole story of this place 
was in the name he gave it, Broad Places. He 
thought that at last he had found room to live unmo- 
lested. But either because the land was disappoint- 
ing, or because he was afraid of more pers he 
again moved on toa place about twenty miles dis- 
tant. 

Isaac at Beersheba. There he had lived in boy- 
hood (22: 19). That was already a place made mem- 
orable by a former struggle, by a covenant, and by a 
consecrated tree (21 : 25-34). There his great tri- 
umph came. God appeared to him and renewed the 
covenant made with Abraham (vs. 23-25). The 
Philistine neighbors who had sought to quarrel with 
him came and made a covenant of peace with him, 
and he gave them a feast (vs. 26-31). He had won 
at last a home, where he lived many years (vs. 32, 
33.; see 28+: 10). 

The gist;of the lesson lies in what Isaac won by 
yielding his rights. In the places from which he 
moved he might have held his wells and his cattle. 
But it would have been at the cost of bitter feeling, 
constant vigilance, and irritating losses. Now, by 
losing, he gained in the end the undisputed title to 
his property, ample room to increase it, the respect 
of those who had been his enemies, their willing as- 
surance that they would not molest him again, and 
their confession that they had seen plainly that his 
God was with him. He became a hero by opening 
new wells rather than fighting for old ones, moving 
to new lands rather than in contending for those he 
already possessed, by repaying selfishness with kind- 
ness. he blessing of the peacemaker is greater 
than honors and spoils of nations victorious in war. 

BosTon, 


oo 
Faith in God its the secret of forbearance with men. 
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The Adult Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Son of Promise 


I, THe GENERAL PREPARATION (Genesis 20-26). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

Some of the most interesting portions of Genesis 
are to be found within the limits of these seven chap- 
ters: the birth of Isaac, the dismissal of Hagar by 
Abraham, his covenant with Abimelech, the eiioring 
of Isaac, the bargaining over the purchase of the 
field of Machpelah, the ideally beautiful tale of Re- 
bekah’s wooing, the death of Abraham, the birth and 

outh of Esau and Jacob, and finally the story of 
saac’s relations with the people of Gerar, which is 
selected for the general lesson. 

The period spanned by the life of Isaac is worthy 
of notice. From the standpoint of the compiler of 
Genesis it exhibits an important stage in the devel- 
opment of Abraham’s faith. He is obliged to give 
up a son, Ishmael, who has become dear to him. In 
consequence Isaac, the son of Sarah, becomes the 
center of all his hopes, and the trial through which 
he was summoned to go was all the more severe. 

How Abraham could feel that his God directed him 
to sacrifice his only son, the son of. promise, has 
rightly been explained as due to the moral and reli- 
gious standards of his age. Such sacrifices were fre- 
quent, although always significant. . The right of a 

( Continued on next page, second column) 
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Accuracy, reliability, durability— 
in fact every requisite of a perfect 
timepiece is expressed when you 
mention the name—ELGIN. 


There are different grades of 
ELGIN movements at different 
prices. The G. M. WHEELER 
Grade ELGIN is “The Watch that’s 
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Easter Services 
“The Living King 
The Gate of Life 
*The Resurrection Story 


* Orchestrated, 10 parts, $1.00. 
Send ro cents for samples, the above three and others. 


Easter Post Cards 


Send 10 cents for four beautiful colored Easter Song: 


Post Cards. 


950 tine bee Tne 
venue as ° 
New York Chicago 


Easter Music 


Easter Glory | Reg pond HH. Gabriel. 


The Easter Message 3Y,!*ed, A: fillmore. 
Samples of these two new exerci 
Our catalog of Easter music, 
mailed free. Send your address. 
FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 41-43 Bible House, N. Y. 
for the Sunday 


EASTER MUSIC, f:.2.2-2s27 


8 pi. Master a for the 
uni ool. ew rin: songs and new recita 
tions. Price, postpaid 65c perden, 
Inclose 10c for rollof samples. 
Ny faye Easter can- 
. prepare. 
oo a Pr Church Choir” contains 
r ms, etc. ice e 16 page hiet 
res of choir music aad complees cate- 


Cho. F Resell ng. Address Mich: a 
ic. . 
. F. ROSCHE & C0, | Shicage, to Mich Fritinun'st. 





New. 
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ew. Price, 5 cents. | 
ises mailed for 5 cents. | 
books, anthems, solos, | 
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| father to take-such a step was unques- 
tioned, It might truly be considered a 
last and highest test of religious zeal. 
The significant fact is that the sacrifice 
| was not exacted by God. He was satis- 
fied by Abraham’s willingness to obey to 
| the uttermost. ; 
| It is a pity that chapters 23 and 24 
|are always omitted from the range of 
| selections, and are scarcely known by 
| the average young reader. One is an 
interesting purchase in genuine Oriental 
| fashion of real estate. 
| of the most charming love narratives in 
the Old Testament, only paralleled by 
the later one regarding Jacob and 
Rachel. It reproduces with vividness 
the experiences of nomadic life: the seek- 
ing of a wife from a kindred tribe, the 
trust often reposed in a favorite slave ; 
the meeting of the traveler with women 
at the village well; the speedy be- 
trothal and departure ; the extrava- 
gantly phrased blessings ; and the curi- 
‘ous presents. With all the picturesque- 
| ness and charm of the story there is 
| realized by the reader its clear religious 
| note. It assumes throughout that Vaho- 
| vah is the guardian of the dearest inter- 
| ests of his people. 
| The narrative on which this lesson is 
founded furnishes all that we know indi- 
| vidually about Isaac. It is very slight 
| and unsatisfying. He moves about a 
| very limited circuit, and is contented 
| with an even life. At Gerar he is very 
| peceperees, and incurs the envy of the 
| Philistines. Urged by their king to 
| withdraw, he does so, but finds good 
| fortune in the neighboring wady. Even 
| this luck arouses further jealousy and 
| strife, to avert which Isaac successively 
| withdraws farther and farther away, 
until he is finally beyond the range of 
disturbance. 

The title of the lesson fitly character- 
izes one side of the personality of Isaac. 
For the sake of peace he would make 
sacrifices. We may not minimize the 
value of his embodiment of this virtue 
among the traditions of a race which 
had much to do with war. We may also 
| note that he was a good son, very greatly 
| overshadowed by his father, and given 


‘| little or no opportunity for individual- 
ity. But carrying on, the family without, 


detriment is no slight virtue. His domi- 
nant religious quality was a steady 
trust in God, which enabled him to be 
peaceful, obedient, quiet, and unassum- 
ing, a type of which the world stands 
in continual need. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

For brief notes on these passages the 
reader may be referred to Bennett’s 
‘‘Genesis” in the New-Century Bible, 
or to Dods’ equally inexpensive ‘*‘ Hand- 
book.” For a homiletical review of the 
material there is nothing superior to 
Dods, in the Expositor’s Bible. There 
are many like Matheson, who have writ- 


ten sketches of the patriarchs, which are | 





of varying value. 


III. SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF 
THE LESSON. 

[This section aims to outline, in a form suited 
for discussion, the themes in which adults will be in- 
terested. It is intended to be suggestive rather 
than exhaustive, to afford hints for a variety of 
treatments rather than one unvarying method.| 


Many critics deny that Isaac has any 


real individuality, such as we note for | 
Abraham or Jacob. At least they de-. 


clare that his attributes are mostly neg- 
ative ones. It is worth while, then, 
with the seven chapters in view which 
relate the history of Isaac up to his so- 
journ at Beersheba, to make a survey of 
the character type displayed, so as to 
have a judgment for ourselves. Note 
first that he was : 

: 
Did Isaac play that part as it should 
| have been played, considering the im- 
portance and authority given to the head 
of a family in that age ? 

2. His Natural Disposition. 


How 


the sacrifice, of his marriage, of the birth 
of his children, etc.? Was he of his 
father’s type ? 

3. The Man of Peace. Isaac yielded 
a disputable possession rather than 
quarrel. : Did he illustrate a permanent 





The other is one , 


The Good Son of a Great Father. | 


was this exhibited by the incidents of | 
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' weak ?. Is fighting for other thana prin- 


ciple ever justifiable ? 

4. The Peacemaker, Jesus said 
‘-blessed are the peacemakers.” He 
meant by that those who make peace, 
not because they are cowards, but be- 
cause they can best serve him and their 


fellows by so doing. Was Isaac in this 
class ? What are the weapons of the 
peacemaker ? 

5. The Man of Profound Trust. | 


Wherein was Isaac’s absolute trust in 
God an enviable asset, and how did it 
affect his course of conduct? Is it 
equally indispensable in any life? 

6. Blessed of the Lord, Is it pure 
cant to say that the Lord is sure to be 
with such a servant as Isaac, ruling his 
life by such viewpoints ? 

7. The Value of the lsaac Type in 
the World. Can we recollect any such 
in history? Have they been markedly 
serviceable? Do we need them still? 

Boston, 

< 


Patience is power. 


My DIARY 


FIFTEENTH WEEK 

Say, that ticket business took up pretty 
near all the whole Sunday-school to-day. It 
sure did. Why they had tickets selling 
around there like it was down at the steam- 
boat landing when we go on an excursion. 
It all seemed mighty queer because our 
superintendent we used to have didn’t let 
any ticket business get into Sunday-school. 
I’m getting all mixed up in these impressions. 
When I get through Sunday-school I don’t 
know whether to think about the lesson or 
that entertainment the tickets are for. 

Our teacher said he, was going to give us'a 
written examination week after next. Now 
what do you think ef that! I: never heard of 


a written examination. in « Senday-school,' 


I’m_going to get an excuse to be away that 
day, all right. 
don’t like things laid on too thick. Why 
you might think Sunday-school’s a place to 
do real kind of work,, The boys in. our class 
got all excited over this written lesson 
business ; and I’m mighty sure jour teacher 
knew it, too; but, do; you know -vhe just 
smiled like he always does, and said good- 
bye just as pleasant. He’s the most dif- 
ferent kind of a Sunday-schoo! teacher I 
ever had, he is. 





Dreaded To Eat 
A Quaker Couple’s Experience 


How many persons dread to eat their 
meals, although actually hungry nearly 
ali the time ! 

Nature never intended this should be 
so, for we are given a thing called appe- 
tite that should guide us as to what the 
system needs at any time and can digest. 

But we get in a hurry, swallow our 
food very much as we shovel coal into the 
furnace, and our sense of appetite be- 
comes unnatural and perverted. Then 
we eat the wrong kind of food or eat too 
much, and there you are—indigestion 
and its accompanying miseries. 

A Philadelphia lady said the other day: 

‘‘My husband and I have been sick 
,and nervous for 15 or 20 years from 
‘drinking coffee—feverish, indigestion, 

totally unfit, a good part of the time, for 
work or pleasure. We actually dreaded 
to eat our meals. 
‘* We tried doctors and patent medi- 
cines that counted up into hundreds of 
| dollars, with little if any benefit. 

‘* Accidentally, a small package of 
Postum came into my hands. I made 
some according to directions, with 
surprising results. We both liked it 
and have not used any coffee since. 

‘‘ The dull feeling after meals has left 
us, and we fee! better every way. We 
| are so well satisfied with Postum that we 
| recommend it to our friends who have 


| been made sick and nervous and miser- | 


| able by eoffee.” 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little 
book, ‘* The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 


principle of righteous life, or was he! ‘* There’s a Reason.’ 


Name given by Postum | HOPE PUB CO., 150 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


| WRITE A 


i SONG 


I like my teaehex, but say; I... 


| oa Ct Cy phtrr 


‘Hall-Mack Co,{ 


* ahd: 244 others, in 


10! 


We use scrupulous care in 
choosing glasses to aid our 
eyesight. Why not use scrup- 
ulous care in selecting lamp- 
chimneys? 

Macsetu is the only maker 
of lamp-chimneys who is 
proud to put his name on 
them. 

Let me send you my Index 


to chimneys—it’s free. 
AAdwmon, MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


EASTER MUSIC 


NEW S.S. PROGRAMS 
AT EASTER TIME, by E. 8, Lorenz. 
THE HERO OF THE CROSS, by Ira B. Wilson. 
Free sample of each to Superintendents or 
Choristers mentioning this paper. 
Orchestra Scores for either of above, $1.00. 


EASTER TREASURY He. i2 


15 cents per copy. Clever infant class recita- 
tions, new tableaux and drills, class exercises, 
motion songs; all for Kaster. 
CHILDREN’S SPRING CANTATAS 
QUEEN 0’ THE MAY, (New at | by 
PIONIC cy knee 
IN PAIRY LAND, b - 5. Lorens. 
THE RAINBOW FETE, by ED 8. Lorenz. 
Send 10 cents, mention this paper and get the 
3 cantatas named above on selection, to be 
returned post-paid, in 10 days, if not paid for. 


CHOIR MUSIC Send for Catalogue. 
CRGAN MUSIC Send for Catalogue. 
SHEET MUSIC Send for Catalogue. 


THE LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


150 Fifth Ave. 216-218 W. Pitth St. 
NEW YORE DAYTON, OHIO 


New Easter Music 
“THE VICTORY” 


“ LORD OF LIFE” 


Two new and original Easter services for Sunday- 
schools, by Adam Geibel, W. A. Post, and others. 
5 cents per‘copy. For 10 cents we mail three sample 
—_— $4.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 

en Easter hymns, choruses, and anthems, etc., 























‘WORLD-WIDE HOSANNAS 


the new hymn book for the Sunday-school, now in its 
eighth edition. 30 cents per copy, postpaid, and $25.00 
per hundred, not prepaid 


ADAM GEIBEL MUSIC COMPANY 
(Successors to Geibel & Lehman) 









EASTER IS — 
A SERVICES 


** Song of Immortality’ | Samples 
“ : se. »o | Of th 

Resurrection and Life” | 0 4. ic 

L ** Crowned with Glory ”’ } 


stamps. 
Y FOR CHOIRS 
ANTHEMS: samples free to choirmasters. 
CANTATA: ‘‘ Gethsemane to Calvary ’’ 
(jo cents, net). 


Phila.: 1018-20 Arch St. 

New York: 156 Fifth Ave. 
Chicago: 95 Dearborn St. 

For our Full Sam le Packet contain- 


Easter Supplies 
SEN D IWostrnted Circular of Eastar Calioc. 


I 0 cts tion Devices ; also our 112-page Cata- 
all © logue giving illustrations and full de- 

a of Easter Cards, Booklets, Novelties, and 
a 


Hangers, besides our full line of Sunday-school 











plies. MacCalla & Co., Inc., bhindcipinia: 
9€ MISSION 
GIPSY SMITH’S ™SsI0" 





Including CHURCH HYMNS and GOSPEL SONGS 

The newest Sacred Songs, the famous Welsh Re- 
vival Songs, and 400 others used by the Great English 
Revivalist. Boards, $25; cloth, $30 per hundred; 
30 cents and 35 cents by mail. 


The Biglow & Main Co., New York or Chicago 


I2 Easter Services 


All different, mailed once only for 12 cents, if name of 
superintendent and Sunday-school is given. 


For us to-day. It May Be Worth 
Thousands of Dollars. Hayes 
Music Co., 297 Star Bidg., Chicago. 
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Parents’ Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 


Parents who have had successes or fail- 
ures with their children, in small things or 





oe, ant wilh Svat Sh, oop ye 
Has Been Before the Public for 


Thirty-three Years 


In the Experience of the Following Physicians It 


Has a Pronounced Value in the Treatment of 


Alfred L. Loomis, J. Marion Sims, Samuel O, 
L. Potter, John V. Shoemaker, Graeme M. 

Hammond, Wm. H. Drummond, I. N. Love, 
G. Halsted Boyland, Cyrus Edson, J. Allison 
Hodges, George W. > oat J. Page 
Massie and Geo. Ben Johnst 


Bright’s Disease 
and 


Albuminuria 


Roberts -Bartholow, Jas. K. Cook, : Hunter 
McGuire,- John T. Metcalf, Frank Woodbury, 
Alex. B. Mott, Chas. B. Naricrede, Nathan 
S tov. Ss Jas. L. Cabell, P. B. Barrin; er, 
A. F. A. King, T. Griswold Comstock, 
Holt and Giuseppe Lapponi. 


Uric Acid Troubles 


Medical Testimony Upon Request to the 
Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia. 


For Sale by the General Drug and Mineral Water Trade. 














The best place for 


REST, ,RECREATION | 
OR Cute; “gamete 


at this season, is 


dum 


ATLANTIC CITY 


and the new fireproof . 


| CHALFONTE 


is especially well equipped 
to supply the wants of those 
who come to sedtite them 





Write for Illustrated Folder 
and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Alway Open On the Beach 


The Sanday School Times 


Philadelphia, February 23, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter. 








A Universal Remedy 
for Pains in the Back, 


For pains in the region of the 
Kidneys or for a Weak Back 
the plaster should he applied 
as shown in iMustration. 
REMEMBER—AUicock’s Fiasters have a 


record of 60 years of continuous success. They 
are the ori inal and genuine porous Peoure,— 
the Standard External Remedy. Made of 
absolutely the petest and y materials, and 
Guaranteed u the Pu and 
Drugs Act, hane 30 30, 1906. Serial No. 385. 


lasist Upon Having AlICOCKk'S 




















Subscription. Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers, These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 

75 cts. separate abet or in a pack- 

age to one address, will be sent at the rate of | 
75 cents each, per year. 

$1 .00 One copy, or any number of 

copies less than five, will be sent | 

to separate addresses at $1.00 each, per year. | 

One copy, five years, $4.00. 

One free copy addi- | 

Free Copies tional will beaioned 

for every ten copies paid for in a glub at the | 

75 cent rate, 


The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the | 
time paid for, uniess by special request. { 
Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to 
enable all the teachers of @ school toexamine it, will box Once only. 


sent free, upon application. 
THE SuNDAY SCHOOL TimEs Co., Publishers, | A. J. Ditman, 3: Astor House, N.Y. 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, ‘Pa. 








A Bad 
Complexion 


ples, and rough skin are caused 
indigestion. fs an active 
digestive. It 


ee, o> 
sorbs all gases clears up the 





plexton. Use 
MURRAY’S 
GHARGOAL TABLETS 


FOR (0¢. in stam @ full aise 25c. 
mailed for frist O 





| as well asthe time-famous ‘ 





times we may find that a real success has 
appeared like failure at first, and sometimes 
what looked like success at first has turned 
| outtobea failure, Letus compare them all, 


| A boy of ten has to be told repeatedly to 
| Observe little forms of table manners, 





elbows off the table, etc. Is this a common 
manifestation of childhood? Would a more 
strict discipline be a good thing ?—GEORGIA. 

Those conventionalities of table etiquet 
are conventionalities,—that is, they are not 
dictated by nature, but by artificial. society, 
Therefore they must be taught. Some chil- 
dren take to them more easily than others,— 
largely a matter of temperament. A very 
motile child wants to- move his limbs, and 
he therefore finds it difficuit to ‘* sit like his 
grandsire carved in alabaster.”” The child 
must be taught manners of attitude by ex- 
ample as well as by counsel. An orderly 
table, in an orderly dining-room, will more 
easily produce good manners than a helter- 
skelter way of housekeeping. The_ boy 
must not be too continually ordered or ad- 
vised, or too much hampered with strict form 
when very young. The main thing is to 
keep him set in the direction of good usage, — 
in some things being strict, in others more 
free. But he cannot, if he is a very active 
temperament, be expected to adjust himself 
to the dictates of convention without growing 
into it by degrees,- Etiquet, although arti- 
ficial, really originates in the social neces- 
| sity of adapting ourselves to one another | 
with the least friction, 








As a great believer in the use of pea poetry | 
‘ pursery rhymes” 

in the training of young children, 1 should like 
| tp-ask a question relative to am article which I 
| saw:some time ago. ina magazine for kinder- 


| gartners. ‘The article was. written:by a woman 
}who, having, been .a teacher,: had. become a 
mother. er .contention, was..that all real 


poetry, if properly read, will appeal to a little 

| child, and that a poem should never be sepa- 
| vated into words and explained. Would you 
| go so far as that ?—ELEANOR W. 


| No. It is easy to over-explain, 


as it goes. Otherwise the child gets a mis- 
conception which he may carry through life. 
The rhythm of poetry has great power over 


ple. ‘* Nonsense rhymes’? are to a certain 


sery care, ‘They are a kind ‘of cradle or 
rocking-chair for the mind. But very much 
of the nonsense, or even so-called children’s 
verse, is wretched and abortive. In fact, 
good nonsense is difficult to write. 
comes to real poetry, bearing ideas,—espe- | 





| above the child’s head or beyond his experi- | 
lence. Two or three unintelligible words in 
a high-grade lyric may block the child’s en- 
| tire understanding. These should be de- 
| fined in order that the child may not be a 
baates @ loser. But the explanation must 

not be obtrusive or become so schoolish a 
|task as to damage the freedom of the 
| rhythmic lilt or the swing of the feelings. 





Will you kindly publish in your helpful col- 
;} umn a blessing for a boy ten years old to sgy. 
at table? 1 shall be very grateful.—H. C. 

Such a prayer should be brief and simple, 
and expressed ‘in the direct mode of child- 
hood. It is perhaps better confined to two 
ideas,—thanks to the Giver,.and a purpose 
to use his gift properly. A third idea, how- 
ever, may also be introduced to carry the 
interest outside of self to others. If the 
child is familiar with the Lord’s Prayer it 
may be well to tie the two together, thus: 
** Our Father, we thank thee that thou hast 
given us this day our daily bread. Help us 
to use it so that we shall be better for it. 
And make us kind to others as thou art 
kind to us. We ask it in the name of Jesus. 
Amen.’’ 

The phraseolgy of the Psalms or other 
portions of Scripture may be introduced if 





not too stilted for the child’s way. ‘In look- 





| 
| 


} 





but a} 
poem should convey an idea correctly, as far | ones can follow to the end. After they are 


the child, as it has also over primitive peo- | 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEMS 





ing over a number of published forms of 
** grace before meat,’ I am struck with the 
apparent effort in many of them. This is 
comparatively simple : ‘* Bless unto us these 
thy gifts which of thy tender kindness thou 
hast bestowed upon us.’* And yet it is not 
a child’s way exactly. 

Here is another suggestion: ‘* Heavenly 
Father, thou art always to us. Help 
us to be good to thee by doing all that thou 
dost ask of us.”? ' 

Here is another; ** Heavenly Father, we 
thank thee for this food, Help us to use it 
7 we shall be better able to do thy 
wi %9 

As the child increases, the phrasing may 
be varied to avoid becoming mechanical, 


~% 


Primary and Junior Work 
Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


PROVIDENCE, R. ].—When do you think a 
child can make a pulp map ?—G. L. 

Find out when this is done in the day- 
schools in your section, as the time-for this 
varies in different sections, I think you will 
find that he can do it with profit at about the 
tenth and eleventh year, though in our work 
we would probably not be using it until 
eleven and twelve, _ 





ST. JOHN, N. B.—In the joie grades, do 
you think we can to imagination, 
as we do with primary children ?—V. D. ‘I. 


Certainly not any more than we can do 


| other things with juniors which with the 


younger ' pupils worked well. © Of course 
the imagination can be appealed to, espe- 
cially in the description of people, places, and 
things, providing it is not lengthy, but juniors 
are matter-of-fact sort of beings, ane must 
be dealt with accordingly. 





ATLANTA, GA.—Our: beginners’ of” neédbity 
meet with usduring the brief,.opening service. 
Would.you.-have the prayer while they. are 
with us, or wait until they have gone to their 
own room? It seéms so difficult to have them 
follow ‘through the entire prayer, though od 
repeat it easily for a. few sentences.—A: L. S. 

Yes, have.a prayer while the little ones 
are with you, but make it very brief, only 
three or four short sentences, and have it on 
the ** Thank you”? style. ' Then these little 


| gone, plan to have two or three other brief 
| prayers with the primary children, each for 
a different purpose, and scattered through 
the program. Even’primary children cannot 


| follow with profit a long prayer on several 


extent sensible, and have their place in nur- | 





topics. 





RICHMOND, VA.—I have difficulty in getting 
home 


| the first year junior children to do the 


mgs, and yet notrouble with the older 


| ones. Do you think I am asking too much ?— 
When it | M. L. 


I think the standard for the - first year 


cially hymns,—it should not. be too much | junior child ought not to be as high- as that 


for. the older pupils. The home readings 


| ought not to be too much for the first year 
| junior pupils, but if you find it so, then do 





not require it for the first few weeks, but 
work them up toit. The first few months 
that the junior child is in the department 
care must be taken to give the child some- 
thing to do on the present lesson rather than 


| the advanced lesson, and work them up to 


doing advanced lesson reading. The work 
of the primary and junior departments is 
very different viewed as a whole, -but in 
reality the work of one must fit the other, ,so 
that the break is not too abrupt. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y.—In a junior department, 
when tlie supplemental lesson. is taught by the 
class teacher, is a drill necessary each 
week ?—J. D. D 

No, and care must be taken to have all 
the drills used cover the work in a different 
way than is given by the class teacher. Only 
the first year work ought to be drilled from 
the desk, because the work of the other 
years has not been covered by the first year 
pupils. As the first year’s work is largely 
cuncerned with the names of the books of 
the Bible, and practise in handling the book 
intelligentlyp drills of this character are in 
order. A drill on finding the lesson stories 
of the month, not: by date, but by subject; 
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drill in finding the 
texts, will give variety, and help the pupils 
to acquire skiA in handling their Bibles, 

The junior pupils who have taken the 
supplemental work of the primary have many 


laces of the memorized 


isolated Bible verses in their minds. These 
need to be drilled on occasionally, so as to 
keep them in mind, and the book and chap- 
ter and verse can be associated with them. 
As this was not done in the priniary, this 
will give a freshness to the work. These 
verses can also be grouped under topics, and 
so reviewed in a new way. 


~ 


The Home Department 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


ATLANTA, GA.—- Will you kindly tell me 
where I can get Home Department supplies, 
such as , etc. ? I have samples 
from the Lutheran Publieation Society, but 
would like to have some others before we de- 
cide. I should also like to know where I can 
find Dr. W. A. Duncan's address, as I believe 
he is the originator of this idea called the 
‘* Home Department,” and I should be pleased 
to get any information from you that you can 
give me in regard to Home Department work, 
such as the following : Should the Home De- 
partment superintendent have a class? Who 
should try to get new members, the superin- 
tendent or the pastor? Would you leave 
any one a quarterly who gives the excuse they 
haven't time to study, and would you leave any 
one a third quarterly who has failed to study 
any lesson in the two previous quarterlies ? 
And about the meetings ; how to get all the 
Visitors to be present at the meetings, and 
would it be well to have a meeting and invite 
alithe members? Please give me all the in- 
formation you can, so that this work may prove 
a success, as they have appointed me as a su- 
perintendent, and I have never had one bit of 
experience in this work, and since I have been 
a subscriber to ‘The Sunday School Times I 
have never seen one article on Home Depart- 
ment work.—G. ‘IT. D. 


You can obtain Home Department sup- 
plies from all the denominational publishing 
houses : The Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston ; American Baptist Publication Soci- 
ety, 1630 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; The 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, Wither- 
spoon Building, Philadelphia ; and the Mgth- 
odist Book Concern, 150 Fifth Avenue; New 
York. Interdenominational houses are W. 
A. Wilde Co., 120 Boylston Street, Boston, 
and David C. Cook, Elgin, Illinois. 

Dr. Duncan may be addressed at Syracuse, 
New York. 

It is of great advantage to the superinten- 
dent to have aclass. She then may know 


‘LESSON FOR MARCH 10 (Gen. 26 : 12-25) 


OF HOME AND SCHOOL 





| 


Temperance Questions 
Mrs. Zillah Foster Stevens. 


MASSACHUSETTS. — Please tell where infor- 
mation concerning the Anti- 
methods and literature may be obtained. 


Address the American Issue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 





Sunday-school Temperance Bureau, 115 | 


Walnut St., Riverside, Cal., or from W. B. 
Jacobs, 132 LaSalle St., Chicago, or from 
William H. Dietz, 95 Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Boys’ TEACHER.—Please point out a tem- 


, practical and interesting for | 


Coys. in the assigned temperance lesson for 
March 24. 

The Golden Text for that lesson, ‘‘ Wine 
and new wine take away the heart,’’ tells 
plainly just what alcohol took away from 
people centuries ago. Tell your boys just 
as plainly,—or better, get them to tell you,— 
just what alcohol is taking away from our 
men, women, and children in this twentieth 
century. 





TEACHER.—Where shall I look for profit- 
able and interesting treatments of the quar- 
terly temperance lessons ? 


1. Be faithful in the study and use of your 
own denominational and the interdenomina- 
tional lesson-helps, and you will probably 
find material to meet your needs. 

2. Peloubet’s Notes always contains fine 
expositions of the temperance lessons, 

3. ** Woolley’s Bible Class,’’ in the New 
Voice, Chicago, is specially prepared to fur- 
nish up-to-date facts, incidents, illustrations, 
that will practically aid teachers in dealing 
with temperance lessons. 


NEW JERSEY.—A temperance rally, ir 
which four schools united, lacked one point of 
success. It proved to be a children’s meeting, 


| with scarcely any ‘‘ young people'’ present. 


This time we want to insure the attendance 
of our young people in the ‘‘ teens"’ and *' twen- 
ties."" Please suggest a plan. 

Try the Springfield, Missouri, plan, which 
brought eight hundred young people to an 


afternoon temperance meeting,—whole at- | 


tendance two thousand. A good -program 
was advertised, with the name of an attractive 
speaker. In each school participating two 


| people acted as a committee of invitation to 


by experience some of the things her Visitors | 


have to meet, and thus be more helpful to 
them. 

The securing of members should not be 
confined to any one, but to the entire school, 
under the leadership of the superintendent. 
Each Visitor may be given a district to can- 


vass, or a certain number of church mem- | Hames 


bers toganvass, and the pastor be continually 


| 


on the lookout for recruits, but make it a | 
school affair, and try and have each pupil | properly ruled for such names, with spaces 


secure the membership of every one in his 
family for some department of the Sunday- 
school, and by this, the Home Department 
comes in for a generous number. Quarter- 
lies are left with members only, and as study 
is the requisite for membership I should 


the quarterly. I should most certainly re- 


‘ think a refusal to study would deprive one of | 


fuse to leave a quarterly if the two previous | 


ones had not been used. 

f should make my Visitors’ meetings of 
such a practical character that my Visitors 
would feel that they could not afford to re- 
main away. Let them know just what you 
expect from them in the nature of a report, 
and expect a report trom each one each 
quarter, Ask in some Home Department 
enthusiast, and let an address be given that 
shall inspire the Visitors to the best possible 
work, 

I would have at least one Home Depart- 
ment social for the members each year. 
Send a two-cent stamp to the Times for the 
booklet on ‘* How to Stock and How to 
Start the Home Department,’’ or 25 cents 
for the new manual now in press on ‘* The 
Home Department of To day.’’ 


the young people. Each young person re- 
ceived a ticket-invitation containing a coupon 
good for a reserved seat if presented within 
seven minutes of opening-time. The assur- 
ance of a good bill-of-fare, and the receiving 


of personal invitations by the young people, 


brought them to the meeting. 





b ' 
TEMPERANCE SU PERINTENDENT.— Please | 


describe some approved plans of keeping the 
of those who 


temperance pledge. 


1. Keep the names in any blank book, 


for signatures, age, and date of signing. 

2. Let each signer sign two pledge-cards, 
retaining one himself, the duplicate to be 
kept by the temperance superintendent of 
the school. The temperance superintendent 
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a can I get temper- 
pledge-cards 
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$21,300,523.40 
Is a Large Sum 


-It represents the amount of death claims paid by 
-this-Gompany in a single year—1906. This was not 
the result of investments made by care-free, well-to-do 

people. It came very largely from men who went from 
slight inconvenience to t self-denial to keep up the 
policies that would when needed keep up the home. Of 
such, largely, is the membership of 


~The Mutual 
- Life Insurance 
‘Company 


Their confidence and their patronage 
have. made and kept it the largest and 
staunchest life insurance company in the world. The vast 
sum saved and’ being saved by the new management must 
benefit all policy holders, and cannot but attract those who 
seek the greatest protection, and therefore make its agents 
welcome everywhere. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult 
our. nearest agent, or write direct to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING | 
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RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


| Please 900 Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. and 
' fill out Enclosed find $...... for which run the attached ad- mail it 
. vertisement of... . . ere times in The Sunday 
this School Times. to us 
blank I i591 KS ce Ae ety rds Ee to-day. 
MIE 69. oiiao-ts> ji -< seve Saeed ard hee 


sign the Sunday-school | 


strings these cards on narrow ribbon run | 


through slits,—the cards of each class in a 
separate group. Display these cards on 
temperance Sundays. ‘ 

3- A temperance roll of honor consists of 
a framed pledge, designed to be hung in the 
Sunday-school room. Appended to the 
pledge are the actual signatures, or else the 
copied names, of the pledge-signers. William 
H. Dietz, 95 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
furnishes such a roll, having little slits into 
which can be slipped the actual signatures 
of signers. 

4. The temperance committee of the Pres- 
byterian Church issues a fine pledge-book, 
each signer putting his signature to the 
pledge on a stub in the book. A certificate, 


| showing him to be a pledge-signer, is given ! 


to each one. For information address the 
Rev. John F. Hill, Presbyterian Temperance 
Committee, Conestaga Building, Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


| 


| 


| sition—no pay.”’ Registration form T sent on applica- ; 
i Kinsley- | D® 


Rate, 75 cents per line (8 words). 


: Sixth insertion free with fn 
time order. 


No advertisement for less than 4 nor more than 12 lines. 
4 











Business Cards 


00 FOR $1.00, postage prepaid. Printed in modern 
attention-attracting style, on 160-lb. Bristol 


a 4 
Painting 
CHINA PAINTERS. Send for our “‘ Book of Back 
. B . Numbers,” mailed free on application, if mentien 
oard, with sharp, clear type. All kinds of printing at | is made of ‘he Sunday School Times. Keramic Studio 
moderate, prices. W. Hunter, 1524 Sansom Street, | Pub. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., publisners of ‘ Keramic 
Philadelphia, Pa. Studio,”’—a magazine for the china painger and — 


—- | —** The Rose Book,” “‘‘The Fruit Book,” “ 
Opportunities 


Feu Ceramics,”’ etc. 
$73,400 represents the annual saiaries of positions now 
open on our books. © Free registration. ‘‘ No po- 

















For the Deaf . 


AF OR HARD OF HEARING PERSONS 
fine lip reading simple, easy, practical; oral or 
| mail; terms easy. S. S. Lipmann, P. O. Drawer 


Poultry 2618, Boston. 


© you keep poultry? Buy Silver Wyandotte eggs | 
D for hatching. i. or pg for 15. Grand oman. } 
42 years of expert breeding. Also offer 
cockerels. Address, E. C. Wasmann, 
Poultry Farm, Knoxville, Tenn. R. D. No. 12. 





tion. The rake Co., 245 Broadway, N. Y. 











Miscellaneous 
ullets and 


Maple Hill | W E HELPED one Sunday-school to increase their 

attendance 50 per cent in one week's time at 
| small expense. Shall we tell you how? Write Tullar- 
| Meredith Co., 150 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Patent Lawyers | — 
[NVENTIONS needed to prevent wrecks and save Post-Cards 


labor. Write Mason Fenwick & Lawrence, Patent z a . 4 
Lawyers, Box B, Washington, D.C. Estab. +861. Book- GEE OMAHA for roc. Ten different post cards in 
let free. References : Rev. J. J. Muir, A. M. Mclach- | duograph, stiowing places of interest, for a dime 
lin, banker, Wash., D.C.; Red E.B. Palmer, Phila.,Pa. | (worth 25c). ndian cards, ten for 15c. Omaha 
asian wh v ‘ | Post Card Co., 1514 Howard St., Omaha, Nebr. 




















Flower Mission | For Sunday-School Workers 


TF you want to learn about the most successful | 








method of interesting the children in Sunday- | A USEFUL CATALOGUE of books and pamphlets 

of especial value to Sunday-school workers will 
| be sent on postal card request. 
| P. O. Box 1550, Philadelphia, Pa. 


school work, write the Flower Mission, Cleveland. O., 
for information. Many schools are successfully adopt- 


Eugene C. Foster, 
img it. 

















This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotless Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He’s lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


¢ 

Health and dirt cannot exist to- 
gether. If a housewife wants the 
Doctor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 

















INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Made of several materials. Write 
Be a ead senate 
a Ta alee 


belle 
Me., 











Chime 
Peal icSuse Be. Foonent Co., 


mouae 
THE, GEAUINE MEREELY BELLS 


‘The most perfect, highest ciass bells in the world. 
Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West ‘Trov P O.. N.Y. 
Food Question 
Settled with Perfect Satisfaction by 
a Dyspeptic 








It’s not an easy matter to satisfy all 
the members of the family at meal time, 
as every howSewife knows. 

And when the husband has dyspepsia, 
and can’t eat the simplest ordinary food 
without causing trouble, the food ques- 
tion becomes doubly annoying. 

An Illinois woman writes: 

‘*My husband's health was poor; he 
had no appetite for anything I could get 
for him, it seemed. 

‘*He was hardly able to work, was 
taking medicine continually, and as soon 
as he would feel better would go to work 
again, only to give up in a few weeks. 
He suffered severely with’ stomach 
trouble. 

‘* Tired of everything I had been able 
to get for him to eat, one day, seeing an 
advertisement about Grape-Nuts, I got 
some for him to try for breakfast the 
next morning. 

‘‘We all thought it was pretty good, 
although we had no idea of using it 
regularly. But when my husband came 
home at night he asked for Grape-Nuts. 

‘*It was the same next day, and I had 
to get it right along, because when we 
would get to the table the question ‘ Have 
you any Grape-Nuts?’. was a regular 
thing. 
packages. 


‘*My husband's health began to im- | 
felt | 
offended when I'd make something I | 
thought he would like for a change, and | 


prove right along. I sometimes 


still hear the same old question, ‘ Have 
you any Grape-Nuts ?’ 

‘*He got so well that for the last two 
years he has hardly lost a day from his 
work, and we are still using Grape-Nuts.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Read the book, ‘‘ The Road to 
Wellville,”inpkgs. ‘: There’sa reason.” 


So. I began to buy it by the dozen 


The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 











March 10, 1907. 
Patriarchs. 


Lessons from the 
II. Abraham (Heb. 
II ; 8-19). 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—Abraham believed in God (Gen. 

12: 1-5). 

‘TUES.—He yielded to temptation (Gen. 12: 
10-20). 

WED.—He overcame the next time (Gen. 
iP : I-13). 

THURS.—He obeyed a hard command 
(Gen. 22 : 1-19). 

Fr1.—He oe peed by works (Jas. 2: 


21-26). 
SaT.—A son of Abraham (Luke 19 : 1-9). 











What incident in 
admire most? Why 


How did Abraham teach obedience ? 


Why is Abraham so highly respected by 
Orientals ? 


ee BRAHAM, when he was called, 

obeyed.” That is the whole 

story. ‘t My boy,” said a father 
to his little son, ‘‘there are two great 
lessons for you to learn. Whatever else 
| you learn, or fail to learn, these two 
lessons you must learn. One is truth- 
fulness, the other is obedience.”” Abra- 
ham obeyed. 


And yet that is not the whole story, 
for it was God whom he did not see that 
he obeyed, and he went out not knowing 
whither it was that he was to go. He 
simply believed that it was his duty to 
leave his home and set out. ‘* Don’t be 
so visionary,” one can imagine his neigh- 
bor saying to him. ‘‘ You are mistaking 

our own imagination for the voice of 

od, You can’t be'sure that he wants 
you to do this. And if he does, why 
doesn’t he tell you where you are to go? 
But it-wasin_faith inthe unseen care and 
guidance of God that Abraham went. 


** So I go on not knowing, 
I would not if I might.’’ 


This was what God liked in Abraham, 
—his faith in God. Even when he came 
into the land of promise, he only so- 
journed there, for he still looked ahead, 
All earthly tents were only types of a 
heavenly house and eartly cities of the 
city which had the foundations whose 
builder and maker is God. What makes 
obedience to God in material things pre- 
cious to him is the spirit of faith in him 
and in invisible things ahead which is 
init. If God calls us to go on to some 
act or place for him, the virtue of our 


parihem"s life do you 
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going is in the spirit of regard for God. | 


Not seeing the reason for things is no 
reason for disobedience. ‘* What for?” 
asks a child. ‘‘I don’t see any reason 
for doing that.”” It may be so, but there 


is a reason, and the child must obey | 


without understanding that reason, if it 


is beyond its understanding. Abraham | 


did not see the reason for taking his 


only son off into the wilderness for a| 
sacrifice, but he trusted God and took | 
him, and saw the reason in due time. | 


‘‘ Blind obedience” is often spoken of 
slightingly. But ‘' faith obedience” is 
not blind. It has inward eyes and a 
heavenly vision. 
trusts the Father’s perfect wisdom and 
perfect love. 

The spirit of Abraham makes life very 
sweet and beautiful. 
such trust in God, there is nothing which 
we need fear. And we can sing with 
tranquil hearts: f 


‘*T know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise; 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy undeilies. 


**T know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air ; 
I only know I cannct drift 
Beyond his love and care.’” 


We may not be Abraham’s children 
after the flesh, but we can all be Abra- 
ham’s children after the spirit, and have 
his heart of trust. 





It obeys because it | 


When we have | 








n in| flowers, The bios. 
Pazane Mey? fhe n,panicie, similar wp 
larger in better clusters. 
dense. RN me Feo isso beau as 
Bardy, that it is the : a 

Wonder of the 
pe the first one in r to 
it. It will cost you only 1 cents for eed 
Sseath sat \inte oat €b sents aks 
packages. Let us send you 
Pi F RE E BOOK 

Fe and Trees. most pe a. 


good things for garden and farm worth 


LLL. L. MAY & CO. St. Paul, Minn all 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 


OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
Paid-Up Capital, $250,000 


Offers at par and accrued interest, payable on 
eman 


5% SERIES “D” 
LAND. CREDIT BONDS 


Denominations : 
$50, $100, $200, $250, $300, $500, 
$1,000, $2,500, $5,000, and $10,000. 


These bonds, plus aceruea- interest, will be 
cashed at any time upon p.esentation. 

The business of this‘company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to December 3, 
1906, it has negotiated $5,447,135. 34 in farm 
loans. No investor ever lost a dollar or ac- 
quired a foot of land in foreclosure. 


The Winne Mortgage Co. 














Wichita 
KANSAS 
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Pears 


“A shining coun- 
tenance” is pro- 
duced by ordinary 
soaps. 

- The use of Pears’ 
reflects beauty and 
refinement. Pears’ 
leaves the skin soft, 


white and natural. 































ENTERTAINMENTS 
CHURCH MAGIC LANTERNS,STEREOPTICONS 
tion of slides. Large catalogus FREE. 
MCALLISTER 4309; OPTICIAN, 
All e nses. 
Rev. L. D. Temple, Watertown S., Mass. 








Matchless for the complexion. 






The West Philadelphia 
Hospital for Women 


gives a course of two years and three months 
to women who wish to learn how to 


NURSE THE SICK 
The~course—consists- of training in Medical, 
Surgical, Obstetrical, and Gynecological 
Nursing. Those wishing to obtain this course 

should apply personally or by letter to the 


SUPERINTENDENT 
4035 Parrish Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Are Your Teeth Discolored ? 
ae win TOOTH 
KLENZ 


instantly removes all dis- 
colorations. Makes the teeth white and smooth, witn- 
out injury toenamel. Will you pay a dentist $1.00 ror 
scouring with pumice and a fly-wheel, or get better re- 
sults in five minutes with Tooth Klenz ? 25 cts. per 
bottle (stamps)—enough for fifty applications—with 
valuable recipe for dentifrice and directions for care of 


teeth. C. & N. Supply Co., Dept. E, Prov., R. I. 




















ments, illustrating hymns. Finest collec- 
World’s S. S. Convention, 
1907. First-class tour, only 

C. J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


pale for illustrating sermons, giving entertain- 
St 
GRAouATe COURSES at Home. Write Pres. 


50) STAMPS, 2 yah are Gees 
OY aes eae es, ABENTS WANTED 











great advantages. 





THE PERFECT BIBLE 


Not a new Bible, not a sectarian Bible, not a prejudiced Bible. 


American Standard 
Bible . «.:, 


translated into correct English of to-day. 

A small company of devout scholars worked seven 
King James translation. A large company, of equal i 
vastly superior scholarship, worked thirty years on the American 
Standard. Three centuries of Bibie study and discovery gave them 


Write'tor Our Free Booklet, ‘HOW WE GOT OUR AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE” 
It tells you how the sacred work was done, and what the leaders in all churches think of it. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, Publishers, 37a E. 18th St., New York 


Bible publishers for 30 years. 


The 


Edited ty the American Revision Committea 
the writings of the Inspired Penman 


ears on the 
evotion and 




















‘““Good as Gold”’ 


you should follow the B 













An Elegant New Book of 2co pa; 


W. ATLEE 








This mark [' 
used 


es ef 


BURPEE’S Farm Annual for 1907 


the “Silent? Salesman" of the world’s largest mail-order seed trade. 
ges, with hundreds of illustra- 

tions from photographs, it tells the plain truth about the Best 
It describes Grand Novelties in Flowers and V 
cannot be obtained elsewliere. If interested, WRITE TO-DAY, and the Book is yours. 


URPEE & CO., 







now called a dniPs eve was 
the ancient alchemists to rep t 
ou want the choicest vegeta 


Kye [@] wherever it appears in 


Seeds that Grow 


tables, of unusual importance, whith 


rowers, Philadelphia 








